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_ CHAPTER I. 
T is no use talking, Sandwood,” 
said Captain Hythe, firmly; 
ma Miss Vandale knows my de- 
cision, and must abide by it. If I 


married her J should be a wretched | 


x; pony I cond never trust her.” 
oa are an awfully hard ju " G 

et answered, venedly:” ‘The gin ie 
- “+ A of you, and her only fault against 
= _ been a little natural coquetry. You 
*i embed that she is very young—only 
oe When she comes to 
isetetion she will be more sedate.” 
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“And in the meanwhile,” 
Captain Hythe, arching his brows, 
be tortured by her vagaries?’ 

“Onge a wife, she would have no thought 
for anyone save you; indeed, if you overlook 
her very mild 


questioned 
‘am I to 


the future. If 
you do) you wil 
the worst, was only a venial error. 


gre love her ‘and I believe 
forgive and forget what, at 
You can’t 


Sandwood?” 

“Yes; that is, I offered to come, and she 
was grateful. You see we have been like 
brother and sister for years, and she could 
confide her trouble tome. Then, too, I cannot 
endure seeing Meg unhappy: she was always 
so blithe and cheery. Come, Hythe, let me 
| take a consoling message to her.” 





irtation with Birkett, I am} 
sure you will have no cause to complain in | 


| expect her to have the wisdom of your thirty | 
” 


“Did she send you here to plead her cause, 





‘PRONE UPON THE FLOOR LAY MEG'S FATHER. 


1 “No,” said the Captain, steadily, 
ln i do that; and if any other man than 
| yourself thad ventured to broach this sub- 
| ject I would have kicked him out of the 
place. Look here, Gregory, I loved Meg 
Vandale with all my heart; I love her now” 
(flushing duskily), “but I will not trust my 
life’s happiness to a born coquette. Our en- 
gagement was a mistake from the first. I 
| knew it even when I asked her to be my wile. 
She is a little untamed creature. She drives 
a man to taadness. My ideal woman is-—~” 
“One who has no will but yours,” imter- 
rupted Gregory, “whose ideas a faint 
reflection of your own, who moves and acta 
|and thinks in conventional grooves. I wish 
you joy of such a treasure. For my own part 
I prefer a woman of marked individuality.” 
| “Each to his taste,” Hythe said, coldly; 
and my wife must be beyond reproach. [ 
|am sorry you undertook this errand, Sand- 


are 





_ Hythe. 


* ¢heapen herself'to plead with me after the very 
‘next week, ‘and although I don’t pretend I 


in mm 


‘ swered, 
q You will 


«be glad if 


« ne more!” 


best friend too?” 


fs 


_ 


* flirted dutrageously with young Birkett ; that 


‘you. that others could appreciate her society. 


the service, you know, very shortly, and. I owe 
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wood. 
ps.” 
“Can you wonder.at that?” questioned the 
younger man, quickly. “You don’t know how } 
highly I esteem Meg, or what a warm, true 
heart she has. Hythe, I would ask no man a 
fayour for myself,.but I can be hamble for 
that poor child’s sake. Forgive and forgot!” 
“One thing I will say, and then you must 
consider the subject closed, unless you wish to 
insult me. Miss Vandale went to the Birketts’ 
vicnic against my expressed wish, and she 


It will engender bitter feeling between | 


’ 


she cannot deny, nor I forget 

“She does not seek to do so,” hotly; “and 
you forbade her to share in on innocent jaunt 
because of your absurd jealousy. You were 
like a dog in the manger: you would not go 
yourself, and you would not consent to Meg 
yoing. What girl of spirit would endure such 
masterful treatment? Well, she disregarded 
your wish, and went. She would let no one 
see how much your conduct pained her, and 
6o she accepted and even encouraged Birkett’s 
attentions—hoping in a girlish way to show 


don’t blame her in the least. Poor little 


Meg! 
“Suppose you try to console her?” sneered 


““You shan’t take that tone with me,” 
Gregory answéred; “she and I have been 
brother and sister too long to admit of any 
other relatiouship between us. Good heavens, 
Hythe! is there nothing 1 can say to move 


you?” 
“Nothing. . I wonder Miss Vandale should 


decisive letter I wrote. I go back to England 
shall forget her, I hope in time her memory 
will grow a painless one-to me. I am leaving 


it to my family and position.to marry, I 
shall be guided by. reason and. net infatuation 
cheice this time.” Mi, 

“Whatever your choice is,” Gregory an 
aickly, “I hope you will repent. it. 
e sorry one day for. this -night’s 
work--I shall live to see it—and for the 
remainder of your stay in Sumatra, I should 
you will remember we are friends 


“Isit not enough,” cried Hythe, ‘thet I 
my’, ised wife. must E\lose my 
loge ee 


“You have’ only yourself to blame,” said 
G iregoryy and without another word he swung 
out ofthe .verandah, and, passing. beneath 
fragrant. ftees, made his way to the road. The 

zat “modOn. shone above, surrounded by 
myriad brilliant stars; the soft air, redolent 
wrth countless periumes, fanned hie heated 
brow, and the night birds gaye out exqnisite 
melodies to his deaf ears. 

How could he face Meg? How could he 
tell her Roland Hythe’s harsh decision? 

“T would rather face a hundred guns than 
do it,” he said, under his breath; and as he 
neared her home he  silackened his steps, 
delaying the evil moment as long as he ae it. 
But he came to it at last; a long, rambling 
white house of one storey only, and surrounded 
by a verandah covered with lovely tropical 
creepers. ~The grounds, were large and ex- 
quisitely kept, for Mr. Vandale was.a man of 
aubstance, and known-throughout Sumatra as 
a “shrewd” merchant. 

Gregory Sendwood went reluctantly up the 
wide path, and, when he reached the verandah, 
a white figure rose from the: depths of an 
American chair and confronted. him, It was 
4 yotng girl’s figure, lissom and lovely, clad in 
clinging white garments; the face,was small 
and flower-like,. just- now as ‘white .as. the 
trailing robes; there was not a regular feature 
in it, bnt to have changed. it .would not have 
been to improve it. ‘ , 

The brow was broad and low, open as ‘a 
child’s; the nose straight and delicate, the 
eyes ‘hamel and well-iringed ; the mouth had 





“quite stre, you have made no mistake? You 
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all a child’s sweetness, the chin all a woman's 
firmness ; and ‘brow, cheek, and throat were 
shaded by. rippling masses of warm brown 
hair. The level beams of the tropical moon 
fell all athwart the lovely form and sorrowful; 
eager face, and as Gregory met ber question: 
ing gaze hia heart sank. He would, hide no- 
thing from her, he wonld show her the truth 
in all its horrid nakedness; he would not 
leave her any hope to keep alive the love she 
cherished for Roland Hythe—better slay it ‘at 
once. 
“One can bear so much in youth; who cares for the 
swift, sharp pain ? 
And the two-edged sword of truth cuts deep, but it 
leaves no stain.” 

She came forward to meet him with slender, 
outstretched hand, trying, poor child (and try- 
ing vainly), to smile. 

“You have seen him?” sho said, her voice 
all broken and faint. “Do not keep me in 
suspense ; te]l me what he said to you.” 

“He said,” answered Gregory, slowly, “he 
would not trust his life’s happiness to a born 
coquette.” 

“Go on,” she said, with pale lips, as he 
pees and looked at her. “It would be cruel 

indness to hide the truth from me now.” 

“He returns to England next week. He 
will not forgive you ; and he intends to marry 
at a not far distant date, and this time he 
ne be. guided by reason, and not infatua 
ion.” 

The girl drew her breath hard as she leaned 
against the trellis-work. 

“Z am glad you are making it so plain,” 
she said, in a strange voice. “There must be 
no misunderstanding, Gregory, “You are sure, 


are quite certain he is inexorable?” 

“4 Guite. Meg, my dear little Még, you must 
forget him.” 

She lifted her white face then. 

“ What’ is it to forget?” she asked). Oh} 
mercy becomes the strong, Gregory, Gregory! 
there is nothing I woald net forgive him” 
and as she stod there in thé white light of the 
moon, twisting her slender fingers convul- 4 
=. together, his heart was very. sore for 

er. 


“ 


“You are young,” he began, lamely; but 
she interrupted him quickly— 
“T have all the more time for grief and_re- 


entance. Oh,.men,:men, how cruel you are! 
What burdens you make poor women bear! 
Gregory ” (under her bh), “there is not 
any hope for me?” 


“Not any, Meg. I dare. not deceive 
Hythe is a hard man.” > 

‘Her chin sank upon her breast, and for a 
little while ‘she waa,silent; ihen she looked, 
up, smiling’with @ visible effort. ad : 

“All is for the best, Gregory. Don't look 
at me so sadly. I am not going to cry. I—1 
am not much hurt. In time I, too, shall forget. 
T am so young yet; and weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy comes with the morning. 
I thank you for your kind offices. One day, 
perhaps, I may prove my gratitude by serving 
you. But now let me go. I have had a 
shock. I—I must be alone. Good-night, 
and Heaven bless you!” and then she flitted 
away noiselessly as a. ghost, and the door 
closed behind her slender. form. : 

Sadly and slowly Gregory Sandwiod. bent 
his steps towards home, angry with Hythe, 
and full of deepest pity forthe girl, whose 
heart. was as an open book to him. 

Reaching her room, Meg proceeded with 
steady hand to light ‘her, lamp. She was un- 
naturally pale and quiet, and her lips were 
set, in a hard line as she opened her desk and 
wrote a few rapid lines to Roland Hythe. 

“T have heard your decision, and am con- 
tent to abide by it. I do not think ‘the fault 
was wholly mine (but then I am prejudiced) 
But, however that may be, for any pain you 
may have inflicted upon me J fully and freely 
forgive you. . There is not_an angry thought in’ 
my heart against you. J.hope. your future 


you. 


b 


the horizon of your life, and that th 

you will one day call wife wil] make 
atonement to you for the wrong | in 
TI" berewit return your presents, geo" 
nothing but your létters and portshit +e 
the rest L have nothing to say but ood: bre 
and Heaven bless you! ae eh 
‘Then, having finished ‘her task. the ly 


down, but not to rest. She spent the } 
night vigil in weeping and praying Tising ; 
the morning heavy-eyed and unrefresha, 
Then she despatched her letter and packet i 
Captain Hythe’s quarters. " 
@ was at breakfast, but he left the meal 
untouched when he saw the familiar fang 
writing ; and Jas he. tead the words she had 
written, a moment his heart melted tomaniy 
her, and he was fain to forgrve and for 
But by nature he was suspicious and jean 


and so controlled his more generous impulse 
thereby laying up much misery for himssij . 
the time. to come. ; : 

He hardened his heart against the gid 
really loved, and set himself steadily to » * 
to prepare for the homeward journey. 

In those six wretched days he saw nothing 
of Meg Vandale. She kept herself rigidiy 
secluded, and, though he longed for a farw:) 

limpse of the face which once had made bis 
je, le ‘would not seek to see her, neither did 

e see Gregory Sandwood. He was sorry thy! 
he held aloof, for Gregory and he had on: 
been staunch friends, and it but increaséd his 
bitterness against Meg when he remomberd 
that for her sake Gregory had cast him of. 

Tn @ melancholy mood he stood on the ded 
of the Serapis ; other ‘folks were surround 
by tearful friends. There was no one'to wish 
him God-speed, no one to murmur words ¢f 
farewell and regret. 

‘ He lifted Wis eyes and looked towards the 

uay, arid then gave a great start; fr 
there, all alone, ‘stood ‘Meg, the girl he loved, 
and still loved against his will. 

She- was white as wat; there was not ox 
trace of her old vivacity in the sorrowfal young 
face, thévwild, beseeching eyes which met aid 
held his fast a ‘moment. 

Slowly she raised her hands. stretching them 
towards ‘Mint -entreatingly, and the white 's 
quivered, ‘the’ tears fell unheeded down her 
wasted cheeks, and @ sob shook the slender 


Just @ moment he felt compelled to go t 
her, ent ee hardened his heart. . With 
a gesture “Gf! Gold farewell, he turned ai 
walked to the opposite end of the deck. Whe 
‘he ‘ventured to. look again she was sone, an! 
the Matkness of despair came upon him, 

: "He loved her and fiad-rejected her; would 
‘they ever meet again? 

Leaving the quay, Meg Vandale went hu 
‘riedly homewards, not knowing in any wi 
how she ‘reached “The Bungalow.” He 
father met: her in the verand2h. 

* He-has cone?” he questioned, pulting a 
arm about her. 

“He has gone.” she answered,. heavily. “! 
shall never see him again.” 

“And that is well for you. He was 
harsh a keeper for my little girl. Dear, t* 
hard for you to bear just now, but you ar 
young, and will soon: forget.” 

“Oh, ves. I shall forget.” she answered ii 
the same level tones: “Never fear, dei 
daddy, but just now-I want to be alone,” and 
so he let hér pase to her own room, and 10 0 
saw her again that day. : ‘ 

The petted heiress, the pride and darling ° 
her ‘father’s “heart, lay prone upon the floor 
not crying or moaning, ecareely even think 
ings but°alwrays conscious of that awful ache 
at her Heart) the “wreek and rain of ber yout 
life. PEE — 

Once ‘or twiée.she whispered “ Roland!” 
decents of -kéenest anguish and desper, bat 
beyond this she did not speak. i 

Whe the for day ‘waned, stic lifted hem 
a little, And “stretching out her hand opened » 
drawer, from which she took ® patkel 6 





may be a happy and jone; that this 
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4tearleesly, as° though she ‘deter- 
wey el her ove by much pain. 

Then she kissed his portrait again, and 

i», ag if in token of everlasting farewell ; 
wdshélaughed, a8 she covered her weary eyes, 
to think of all the dreams she had dreamed, 
all the vows Roland had made-—vows he had 
heen so teady to forget ; and, thinking of these 
things she rose, smoothed the crumpled folds 
of ber dress, the tangled masses of falling 
haif, and went down to join her father at 
OF looked anxiously ab her as she entered, 
an she, stealing to his side, put an arm about 
his neck, laid her hot cheek to his, and said, 
steadily— 

“Dear, you will try to forget my folly as I 
shal! do; and we will once more all in all 
to each other. It w better so; no one would 
ever love me as you have always done!” 

And in the days that followed she never 
referred to her sorrow. She was quieter, but 
not melancholy. Whatever she suffered she 
wag strong enough to hide; and if her cheek 
wis paler and her laugh less frequent, few 
notioed these things, and perbaps Gregory 
Sendwood alone guessed the bitter truth, as 
he alone saw that something of sweetness and 
beauty ‘had gone from ‘her nature, never to 
return again, save under the’ mfluence of happy 
jove, and there wat none in the world she 
could love save Roland 





CHAPER II. 

“Have you heard the news, Sandwood?” 
asked young Birkett, meeting Gregory cne 
moming some two years after Roland's de- 
perture for Ragland. 

“Wheat news!” questioned Gregory, lan- 
guidly; the heat. was so intense that st seemed 
ali but impossible to take an interest. in any- 
thing or any person. 

“Why, old  Vandale has had another 
disaster, ‘The Tonrtit has foundered, and all 
ihe cargo is lost. It’s a bitohike what’s his 
name's trouble in “The Merchant of Venice.” 
My goverior was sayiug geen that he 
could nob see how Vandale would weather 
another such a blow. ['m awfully sorry for 
the old fellow; and what the deuce Miss 
Vandele would do in reduced circumstances I 
can’t think, she has been accustomed to 
laxury all her life!” ; 

Gregory felt troubleds) it. was. not. the first 
time he had heard of Walter Vandale’s 
misfortunes ; but he allowed nothing. of his 
uneasiness to. be seen. 

“People are always ready..to creak,” he 
said, lightly, “and here everyone knows, or 
retends to know, the other’s business. , Walter 
andale is a shrewd fellow, and it would take 
a stecession of blows to shatter his fortune!” 

“Well, he has endured a succession of blows, 
another would -be fatal to him, Pity his 
daughter did not marry whilst her reputation 
as heiress was intact |” ‘ 

“She is very young yet, and the prettiest 
girl on the island.” 

“Well, a fellow can’t exist upon his wife’s 
beauty, and living out here isn’t cheap by any 
means. I'm afraid this had made ducks and 
drakes of her chances!" 9» ; ' 

“I would prefer not to discuss Miss 
Vardale,” said Gregory, stiffly, “and ‘a-aan, 
Who will take a woman as for her. fortune is 
not the sort of man should like »her to. 
ren & vith ¢ sligte one: better than 

* and with a slight nod passed on, 
leaving Birkett to his own reflectiond. “It was 
wot the first time Gregory had heard ‘rumours 
trouble up at the Bungalow, but he had 
- now paid ver little attention to them. 

t seemed impossible that’ Walter. Vandale’s 
+g fortune could melt away like dew before 
him AM yet Birkett’s words haunted 


. The merchant had been’ very kind’ to him 


in the past, and Meg was like a dear young 


he knew in what way he could help and con- 
sole them in their adversity. 

As he entered the gardens, Meg rose from 
her seat in the verandah; she wae paler than | 
she used to be,’ dnd her eyes were ful! of 
thought. 

“It is good of you to come so early, 
Gregory | she said, gently. “I was getting 
woefully tired of my own society!” 

, Holding hee hand, he looked kindly into het 
ace. 

“You are worrying over something, Meg. 
What is it?” i ed . . 

She did not answer at once; shé was less 
ready of speech than she used to be. Drawing | 
her fingers from bis clasp she led the way , 
back to the verandah’ before she answered, | 
then she turned her beautiful dreamy eyes | 
upon him. j 

“it is papa,” she said, her sweet voice a | 
little shaken; “he is most unhappy because | 
of his losses, they have heen very heavy of 
late!” 

“But not serious?” he questioned, eagerly, 
“T hope not that!” © ~ 

“I do not know, certainly, bub I am 
afraid!” and letting her small hands fall idly 
upon her lap,’ she looked pathetically at him. 
“A little thing would not trouble father as-I 
know he is troubled He was 60 umformly 
lucky in his ventures until now; but al! that | 
is changed, and I fear the worst for him. I hear | 
him night after night pacing his room; that | 
is not like he used to be, he was always 
a heavy sleeper. Gregory, I listen until my 
heart fails me, and I am weak and timid ds a 
little child. He is all I have on earth, and 
never father loved a daughter as he loves me! 
It breaks my heart to see him so sad!” 

“You live too much alone,” he said, gently, 
“and brood overt things until you are men- 
tally ill. No doubt Mr. Vandale is worried | 
over his losses; but you must not jump to the 
conclusion that they are irremediable, or that 
ho is seriously disturbed. Get your hat, Meg, 
and jet us take a walk: I am going to talk fo 
you in quite « parental fashion.” 

With a listlessness he never had seen in 
her before, she prepared for the walk, moving 
slowly and sedately by his side, whilst he 
wondered why he thonght so much in that 
hour of Captain Roland Hythe and his broken 
troth. At the gate they met Mr. Vandale, and 
the young man was not a little shocked by the 
change he saw in him; his hair was changed 
from iron grey to white, his cheeks were sunken 
and his eyes hagyard, and though he made a 

tence at gaiety, Gregory saw bow great an 
effort it was to him, and feared the worst. 

“You want me, father?” asked Meg; link- 
ing her hand im his arm; but hé shook his 
head 





” 





“No, dear, no, go with Gregory, The walk 
will be good for you; you stay so much at 
home now; and I hae letters to write.” 

“Use my hands and my eyes,” she said, 
quickly. “You know, dear dad, how proud I 
am to be of service to you.” 

He took her pale sweet face between his 


“Yes, child, yes; Heaven knows you bave 
been a blessing to me from your birth. Sand- 
wood, she has never given me an hour’s pain 
since she came to me; she has been the very 
sunshine of my home” ; and then, stooping, he 
kissed her once, twice, thrice upon the mouth, 
with kisses “ separate, solemn, slow,” nntil al! 
her soul was shaken with a vague yet dreadful 


r. ; 
ian will go back wi Jo she gaid, reso- 
tely. “Gregory, good-bye.” 
But Mr. Vandate negatived this suggestion, 
“T want to be dlone, Meg; my head is 
aching, and if all is quict I may snatch a Jittle 
rest.” 


Still she el to him, still she looked into 
his eyes with fear in her own. He Jaid his 
hand, as igh in blessing, on her head. ~ 

{Go now, dear,” he said; “I om worn out. 





tister, He would them 
coal ‘not rect atl oe the trath, sa 





bey look 96 ‘troubled ; your futare will be 
t”; aid $6 saying he sct her gently 


aside, and went towards the hoase, whilst she, 
the daughter who loved him so, walked silently 
along the shady road, little dreaming, little 
guessing, what horror was to darken the sunlit 
day. But there was a dreadful sense of op 
pression upon her, which, try as she would, 
she could not shake off; and, seeing her un- 
easiness, Gregory shortly proposed they should 
“make tracks for the Bungalow,” a proposal 
she gladly accepted. . 

It seemed to both, as they entered tho 
grounds, that a curious stillness hung over all 


| the place, that their steps eeboed al) too 
sharply along the sandy way, aud they hardly 


felt surprised when a coloured servant came 
ruming towards them with scared face and 
wild eyes. It was in vain Gregery besought 
silence by signals ; the woman was full of her 
nows, and eager to announce it. 

“Oh, missy, missy!” she wailed; “ithe 
master, the poor, poor master! Alas the 
day!” 

“Silence!” said Gregory. “ What you have 
to tell, tell me. Mey, dear Meg, go into the 
house. I will join you soon, and tell you al) 
that it is necessary you should knew.” 

“No,” she answered. “3 am ‘his child. 
Yhloe, what is it?” 

“Ah, my pretty one, my doar ene! You 
are all alone now! Your father te gone!” 

*Gone!” said the girl, in @ hearse whisper, 
“gone! What do you meanm, @hloe? Ah, 
Heaven! not that !—not dead}? 

“ Alas, alas! Yes, and by his ewn hand!” 

She gave one wild scream and rushed to the 
library, Gregory followimg swiftly 

What passed then, and what ho saw, he 
would never in all his fife forget. 

Prone upon the floor lay Meg’s father 
There was a dreadfn! wound upon the temple, 


| and the white hair was all bedabbled with 


blood; a revolver close by the dead man’s 
hand told in what way he had taken his life. 

The room was ful) of servants, talking, cry 
ing, and wringing their hands, for Mr. Van 
dale had been a good and gemevens master ; 
and through this little throng Meg forced her 
wild way, despite all efforts to stay ber 

And when she had reached Bis side she fel! 
upon her knees, and with hasty, trembling 
hands lifted his dear head until 1% lay upon 
her breast, and as she passiouately kissed and 
wept over him she called on him to speak 
Horror-stricken, Gregory joined her 

“Dear,” he said, ever so gently, “let sx 
tike youcaway. He wil never speak to you 
again.” 

She thrust him aside. 

“A doctor!” she panted, © a doctor! He 
is not dead, only badly hurt. He would not 
go away and leave.me lonely. Wather, dearest 
father! it is your Meg—little Meg—who calls 
you! Oh, for Heaven's sake speak to me!” 

“Meg, Meg! come away! Oh, this is too 
awful! Poor child, poor child} let me take 
you into an adjoining room, See, here is Dr 
Musgrave. Come with me whilst he makes 
the necessary examination.” 

“No,” she said. “If ¥ stay ¥ can watch his 
face and read the truth for myself” ; and stil) 
she knelt whilet the medical man bent over 
that rigid form. 

“Dead!” he said, and looked pitifully at 
the poor girl 

She flung ont her hands with a deep, sob- 
bing breath, and covered her tyes a moment ; 
bit she shed ro tears—her anguish was too 
bitter for such blessed relief. 

Gregory, stooping, pot an oem about her, 
and forcibly lifted her from her knees. 

“You must come now. You ean do no good 
by staying.” 

Her head lay on his shoulder, and as she 
wearily turned it she raised her eyes to. his. 
The horror and despair in them went far to 
annerve him. 

“Take me where you please,” she said, in 
a strange, hard yoie. “Nothing matters 
now.” 

She was so wink wad trailing that he was 
fain to guide ‘her Sepe; but ns they went 
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slowly towards the door her eyes fell upon a 
letter addressed in her father’s hand to “ My 
dear daughter.” 

_ She seized upon it and“arried ii to her own 
room, at the threshold of which she paused. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, mechanically. “ You 
are very kind, but I am best alone. Later 
I will see you again,” and then she went in, 
closing the door upon him. 

There she read her 
words ;—- 

“My Darune Davenrer,— 

“For what I am going to do men wil! call 
me a coward, and perhaps worse, but I can- 
not live to face my shame. I am utterly and 
irretrievably ruined; and, though I could bear 
poverty uncomplainingly, 1 cannot endure to 
meet angry and importunate creditors. Heaven 
knows [ would live if only 1 could see tae 
least chance of paying them their just dues ; 
but there is no chance. I am an old, broken- 
down man, and there is nothing left me to do 
but to make my own quietus. i should be but 
a burden to you, dear child. But when I am 
dead, people will pity and help you ; and there 
are those who would gladly call you wife. 
Forgive me, little daughter, that T leave you 
thus. Try to think I have acted for the best, 
and remember that in death my last thought 
was of, my last prayer for you. Heaven bless 
and keep you, my orphaned Meg!” 


Again and again she read those farewell 
words, and then, with the letter pressed close 
to her heart, she fell upon her bed, moaning 
like a hurt thing. 

And so she lay when Gregory’s sister-in-law, 
little Mrs. Sandwood, entered. Such words 
she spoke—that little, lovesome woman—such 
tears of sympathy she shed, that Meg’s poor 
heart melted within her, and she broke into a 
wild storm of tears, which Mrs. Sandwood did 
not strive to check, knowing, with woman's 
wisdom, that they had brouglit healing with 
them. 

She did not leave the girt that night, nor, 
indeed, till after the funeral. That was the 
bitterest pang of all to Meg—her dear and 
honoured father, he who had never had a 
harsh word for any, whose life had been one 
long record of kindly deeds, was laid in uncon- 
secrated ground, consigned by Christian charity 
to an unhonoured grave. “Thrust out of 
sight like a dog!” she said, in her bitterness. 
“Tt is not just, it is not well. If this is 
Christian love, I will have none of it!” 

His creditors had taken possession of all his 
belongings. The Bungalow was no longer a 
shelter for his child, and Mrs. Sandwood con- 
veyed her to her own dainty home, where 
such kindness was lavished upon her that, had 
she lived a century, she could never have re- 
paid it. 

But she learned some eruel lessons in those 
days. She discovered that, as a penniless 
orphan, she possessed less attractions than 
when she was Walter Vandale’s reputed 
heiress. One by one her friends, fell away 
from her, until scarcely any remained but the 
Sandwoods, and she ile | only to get away 
from old familiar faces amd scenes. But Mrs. 
Sandwood refused to let her go. 

“There is nothing you can do here,” she 
said; “wait awhile. You know that David 
(Gregory’s brother) is to be invalided bome, 
and, should nothing hviter turn up for you, I 
propose that you accompany us. I can never 
manage. the children by myself through such 
a& voyage.” 

“But what can I do in England?” 

“You can stay with us until you obtain a 
post as companion, which I fancy will not be 
a difficult matter. And until then, knowing 
your absurd independence, I will allow you 
to play nursery governess to my babies. No, 
T won’t listen to thanks ; and here is Gregory. 
He looks as though he had all the cares of 
the world upon him. Come in, Greg, and hear 
our plans: it is high time they were matured, 
as we leave here in a fortnight.” 

“And what does Meg do?” he 


father’s farewell 


asked, 





“does she stay be- 
She wishes to earn her 


lounging into the room; 
hind?” 

“She poes with us. 
own. livelihood.” 

“I have something to say on that point. 
Meg, will you come out with me. It is abso- 
lutely necessary 1 should speak to you~ pri- 
vately. Nance, you will excuse us?” 

“Certainly, smiled the little lady, signifi- 

cantly. “Do not hurry over your business 
because of me. I shall not be lonely with 
David and the children about.” 
_ So the young couple went out together; but 
Gregory seemed to find some difficulty in 
broaching the subject he had so near at heart, 
and they wandered in silence until they 
reached the confines of the garden, There 
Meg paused. 

“You have something to say, Gregory, 
Why not say it now, and let me return to the 
house, where I am really wanted?” 

And her sad eyes met his without a sus- 
picion of the truth. He reached forward and 
took her hands in a kindly grasp. 

“Meg,” ‘he said, gently, “it hurts me to see 
you so unhappy, to think of you as homeless 
and friendless. I cannot endure the idea of you 
going out into the world to fight for a pitiful 
subsistence. We have known-each other fer 
many years; and we have been very. good 
friends always. I am not a rich man by any 
means, but I can keep you in comort. Meg, 
will you marry me?” 


CHAPTER Il. 


The blood rushed into her face, She under- 
stood as well as he what motive prompted his 
request, and his generosity was almost more 
than she could bear. 

“You do not love me,” she said, slowly. 
“You are asking this out of pity for me” 

“ Not pity, dear. I am awfully fond of you ; 
although, Meg, I don’t profess to be madly in 
love, according to poets’ ideas; but I'll not 
make you the worse husband for that. If you 
will trust your happiness to me, heaven help- 
ing me you shall never regret it. Will you 
say yes, Meg?” 

“J say no! Ah! Gregory, I don’t know 
how to thank you for your generosity. You 
would give me all your life—I, who can offer 
you only a sisterly affection, who shrink from 
the thought of making the bond between us 
indissoluble. You shail never have reason to 
regret your offer, for I will not accept it—I 
have loved once, and for all time. You have 
not yet Jearned loye’s lesson; heaven forbid 
you should learn it too late because of me. 
The day will come, Gregory, when you, toc, 
will meet your fate, and thank me that I left 
you free. You are not angry with me?” she 
ended, wistfully. 

“No, not angry, dear; although for your 
own sake, I wish you had decided differently. 
I should have been content then.” 

“IT want you to be more than content, I 
would see you happy; and Greg—dear old 
Greg—my more than brother, do not think I 
am insensible to your great. gonerosity—I am 
not. I could kneel at your feet to thank you 
for all your help and goodness ; but I have no 
love to give you or any man. I will not wrong 
you by taking all and giving nothing. Friends 
once, dear.Greg, friends always; but never 
anything more, for your sake, and for mine!” 

If he felt relieved by her decision, he made 
me Siem as, still holding her hand in his, he 
said— : 

“Tt may be you have decided wisely—I hope 
80, for your own sweet sake, and I accept your 
decision: but Meg, if you should find cause 
to alter this resolve, you have but to say the 
word, and I will make you my wife as soon as 
church and law will allow. Why are you cry- 
ing?. Poor litile girl! I forget often how much 
you have had to try you of late; but, Meg, 
you never will forget I am your real friend? 
come what may, you will remember that?” 

“How could I forget?” she sobbed. “Oh! 
heaven bless and reward you, Gregory, for all 





—— q 
our ness, and teach me ‘how 
debt owe youl” *0 Sy 

Then very quietly and  serioyg 
returned to the house, and one pic Fa 
faces satisfied little Mrs. Sandwood they 
not betrothed lovers. . 

She was not sorry ‘that Gre 
in his suit. She wanted to see 
wedded, and her favourite, Meg, 
former lover. 

“She will never care one half for any man 
as she did for Roland Hythe,” she argued to 
herself, “and once in England we are sure { 
meet ‘him, and her very friendlessness yj 
a se to all that is best in his nature,” 

So she said nothing to Meg of what she {e 
had taken place, only ehe lavished grey 
tenderness upon her than ever sho had dom 
and the young girl was as a dear sister to her 

A fortnight later they left Sumatra en route 
for England, and-Meg found plenty of wod 
to do. Colonel Sandwood was not. oily 
invalid, but a wretched sailor, and required hig 
wife’s unremitting care and attention, so that 
Meg had to take sole charge of the three y 


lively children, and fortunately found litt - 


time'for brooding over her own particule 
troubles. 

They reached home at the close of Sepien- 
her, and proceeded at once to a pretty villa on 
the outskirts of Clifton, which the Colonel had 
hired for a short period; and here tiny 
quickly settled, Meg acting as governess to th: 
children until She could find a suitable post. 

In October Mrs. Sandwood came to her with 
a “daily” in her hand. 

“Meg,” she said, “you know how very 
unwilling we shall be to lose you, but as you 
have expressed a wish to be independent, and 
do not care to return with us to Sumatra, | 
thought this advertisement sounded promising 
Listen— 

“Wanted, at once, a young lady of gentle 
bith, a good miusician, and linguist, % com- 
anion to a young married lady in delicate 

ealth. Apply, Mrs. Dolounar, Fingrove 
House, Twickford,” 

“T will write at once,” said Meg, “At 
least, I can lay claim to all qualiifcations 
stated, and you know, dear Nance, that asa 
governess I am a complete failure.” 

“Yes, you are too tender-hearted. Now go 
to my davenport and write your letter, and 
may all good luck attend it. But, ob,, Meg: 
how we shall miss you. No girl ever deserved 
her mame better than you. 
that Margaret means a pearl? . And I am 
sure you have been a pearl of great price to 
us, little woman.” 

Meg wrote her letter, and in due time t 
ceived an answer in a delicate feminine band 
Mrs. Dolonnar would be glad to receive refer 
ences at her earliest convenience ; and refer 
ences being duly forwarded by Nancy Saad: 
wood, Meg presently found herself engaged » 
companion, and the following week travelled 
down to Twickford. " . 

A handsomely-appointed carriage was ™ 
waiting, and after a short, brisk drive she 
found ‘herself at Fingrove Hasee—s fine old 

lace, with age, green with ivy. 
. A enh led hor ges spacious reception 
room, where a large fire was burning, 
there, on a blue and silver couch, reclined 3 
dainty little fi ye 

‘Meg stood hesitatingly in the doorway, * 
blonde head was lifted slowly from a mass 0! 
cushions, and a languid voice said-— ‘ 

“Pray come in, Miss Vandale ; I wast . 
look at you. And be very careful to close the 
door ; I am so susceptible to cold.” 

Havi ob:ved tle faintly-utiered com 
mands, advanced, and saw a little lady 
with big, childish blue eyes, and a crown ° 
flaxen hair. c 

She was very pretty in % soulless way 
just the sort of woman men will makes ty % 
just the sort of woman to kill 2 man’s sou! cd 
petulant complainings, and all tbe while , 
pose as a martyr, and cast the poet 
mutual unhappiness upon ber lord and masté 


Did you know | 


said, in 
never 
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ort of-pity for her as she went 

93 £ ms 50 wind herself that she felt 
a » scornful compassion for weakness in 
say WoIAL § but her voice was very gentle as 

— 
x You have been il], I fear?” 

“] have never been well since my baby 
came, six months ago; but no one seems to 
understand how very ill T am. Captain 
Dolonnar 1s so robust himself that he scarcel 
helieves in my ailmerts) It is too bad,” wit 
tears rising to her bine eyes; and he thinks 
more of the child than of me. fie is away 
just now on some horrid electioneering busi- 
ness; but as SOON as he comes home, he will 
oo straight up to the nursery, and spend whole 
foars with his son and heir, quite careless of 
siy wishes or my comfort. Oh, Miss Vandale, 
I am glad you have come. I can see we are 
kindred spirits, and shall be happy together.” 

She talked in this strain for a long while, 
wholly forgetful that Meg ‘had travelled far, 
and must be in need of refreshment ; and not 
uti] her maid appeared did she remember 
that she had to dress for the theatre. 

‘(Of course,” she said, disdainfully, “ Twick- 
ford boasts only of very inferior dramatic per- 
formances ; but in my delicate, depressed con- 
dition I require excitement, and so I am going 

















with a party of friends to the Royal. Don’t 
wait up jor me, Miss Vandale.” 
S Hey dined in her room alone. After- 





wards, she made a visit to the nursery, where 
Master Dolonnar was screaming luStily, and 
she quite won the nurse’s heart by the way 
the soothed and dandled him. 

“IV's a pity his ma don’t do the same,” she 
said, in a burst of confidence ; “but, there, she 
never comes into the nursery from week’s 
end to week’s end. She'll hardly look at him 
when I carry him downstairs dressed for his 
airmg; but the Captain, he dotes on ‘him. 
She (Mrs. Dolonnar) thinks only of her pretty 
looks and her fancied ailments; and I ought 
to know, for I served her family ever since she 
was born. Ah! she’s a sly one,.if you like. 
Still waters ran deep, miss.” 

“I beg your pardon, nurse,” Meg inter- 
rupted, quickly, “but I think I ought not to 
listen to you. Mrs. Dolonnar is-my mistress 
and yours too.” 

“Well, miss, perhaps you're right, and I 
oughta’t to have said so much; but your face 
8 a trustworthy one, and I forgot myself. 
Now, miss, you'd like to go to bed; let me 
light you there. And I do hope you'll manage 
stp on here. The mistress is trying, but 
she ain't mean, and all of us would put up 
with ber tantrums for the master’s sake. 
hever can guess how he came to fancy her, 
unless it was because she was such a demure 
young lady, and never flirted with other 
ventlemen—she was that quiet as never was— 

yas T said before, still waters run deep. 
Here's your room, miss, and I hope ‘you'll 
Seep comfortable. If there’s’ anything you 
Want, please say so.” ; 

“There is nothing, thank you. Good-night.” 

And then, so tired was she, that no sooner 
had her head touched the pillows than she fell 
mto a deep and dreamless sleep. 

As the days wore hy she discovered her post 
4 companion wis not a sinecure; she read, 
wee Sang, and talked with Mrs, Dolonnar, 
“age ‘ong sours in combing aud brushing 
ih Ac smperad flaxen hair, the lady declaring 
"s; Jer Nerves were in such a condition she 
tould not endure Rosine (her maid) to touch 
no 7, Was called upon to help in the selec- 
hs toilets, to listen to complaints anent 

, Absent husband, and long stories of Mysie 

auar’s own ailments, which were as num- 
mess as they were imaginary. 
os Hatened to long stories of her conquests ; 

«aged she — — i consent 

* Sio called Bertie, whom she wou 
hare emg ~ fortune smiled upon them. 
Deatintental at olonnar would sigh and look 
em whilst Meg’s heart grew hot with 

gh never a word did she say. Her 
voments were those she spent in 
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the nursery with little Dick, who already had 
begun to know her. 

t was at this time » gentleman the servants 
called Mr. Keith began to pay frequent visits 
to Fingrove House, and at such times Mrs 
Dolonnar would wear her daintiest gowns, and 
her sweetest smiles. Presently Meg learned 
this man was the Bertie she had adored after 
her own weak fashion ; and as she was invari- 
ably dismissed on his appearance, she found 
herself more at liberty to cullivate Master 
Dick’s acquaintance. 

Mrs. Dolonnar gave no explanation of her 
conduct, and, indeed, quite ignored it; but 
Meg was very glad when one day she said, 
petulantly, that the Captain was coming home 
that evening, 

“He never gives one timely notice, 
am promised to dine with the Sletchers 
Keith is to call for me.” 

“But you will not go?” 
looking up from her work. 

“Indeed I shall. Captain Dolonnar-should 


and I 
Mr. 


Meg asked, not 


awake he won’t miss me.” And then she went 
away to dress, coming down, two hours later, 
resplendent in ‘blue silk and pearis, looking 


and smiling, infantile mouth. 
she said, gaily; “make my apologies to the 
Captain” ; and when she had gone Meg went a 
little sorrowfully up to the nursery, wondering 
if Captain Dolonnar loved his wife as little as 
she loved him. 

Dicky was awake and restless. She lifted 
him from his cot, and saying, “Go to your 
tea, nurse ; I will remain here,” began to pace 
the room, singing sweet lullabies and baby 
nonsense until the little lids closed and the 
child slept. 

“Poor mite!” she thought, in her tender 
heart; “who would not love you save the 
woman who gave you birth? Little one, little 
one, you are worse than motherless! Heaven 
rant a father’s care and tenderness may atone 
or her indifference ! 

* Low, low, soft and low, 
Wind of the Western sea,’”’ 
she crooned above the sléeping child ; but the 


stayed her song. 

She heard the door open and shut, the in- 
distinct tones of a man’s voice, then Nurse 
Mason saying— 

“The new young lady is with him, sir. The 
mistress is out”; and presently hasty steps 
came up the stairs, a hand was on the door. 

With Dicky yet in her arms, she turned to 
confront Captain Dolonnar, and saw-—Roland 
Hythe! She thought there was some terrible 
mistake, as, staggering back against the wall, 
she cried, hoarsely— 

“You! Roland!” 

‘He looked at her a moment in utter silence, 
and, but that her eyes were blinded by a mist 
of pain, she must have guessed his love and 
his remorse. But he was strong to hide both, 
and when he spoke his voice was frigidly 
poiite. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Vandale. I -had 
no idea that you were my wife's friend. I 
did not even know you were in England!” 

“IT am Mrs. Dolonnar’s companion—her 
hired companion,” she answered, wearily, 


“and I am trying to think how it chances we 
should meet - I don’t understand any- 
ne | plainly yet!” 


or 1; but I pmenes the change in my 
name is puzzling to old acquaintances. The 
fact is, on my return to England I found 
myself the owner of a large fortune bequeathed 
me by a distant relative, subject only to one 
condition, I was to take his name.” e 
"I see,” she answered, sinking into a chair, 
for, indeed, her strength was fast failing her, 
and she retained her self control only by the 
Roland Dolonnar went a little nearer. 

* Will you tell me why you are here, Miss 
Vandale? ” 





_ “Because to live I must work. My father 
is dead” (hereher lips quivered ominously), 


be more considerate, and so long as Dicky is | 


like a mere child, with her big baby-like eyes | 
“ Good-bye,” | 


sound of carriage-wheels in the street below | 











| «he died by his own hand, and in poverty. 
Then I came to England to earn my bread 
There was nothing I could out 


Sumatra!” 


} 
au in 


“I am sorry you have sufféred such 
| reverses,” he said, in a constrained yoice. “I 
j hope you will be happy here.” 
| She held ‘his child close to her aching heart 
} as, lifting her eyes bravely to his, she said— 
“Tell me what you would wish. If you 
| would rather I Jeft, I will go at once.” 





“No,” he answered, stiffly, “there is neq 
| earthly reason why you should do so. We 
| xa 

shall not often meet, and when by chance we 


| do, I will efface myself so far a 
Now give me the boy, I 
longer.” 

| She understood her presence 


I possibly cen 
will not detain you 





was obj ction 








| able to him, and with an added pang, gave th 
| sleeping child into hie arms. Was sle not 
| worthy to love and watch over him, she who 
| once had been his father’ ‘trothod ? 1, 
|} once had been his father’s betrothed? A ¢& 


he 


| rose to her lips, but she was strong to repress 
| ‘Good-night, Captain Delonner, he said 

very quietly, 

“ Good-night a. inswered, cold! i 

| watched ber go. 
| Up to her room she went, there to she 
| many a bitter tear; for this man, who had cast 
| her off for a youthful error, was married to a 
| heartless flirt. 
| CHAPTER IV. 
| 


In March the Dolonnars went to town, Berti 
| Keith following in their train. Mysie was not 
so enraptured with her pale companion as she 
had once been. Something in Meg’s mannex 
reproached her for her coldness towards her 
child and husband, and Mysie hated to be tn 
comfortable. 

Nurse Mason looked on all her vagaries -wiih 
frowning eyes, and occasionally spoke her mind 
| to Meg, refusing to be silenced. 

“It's all very well, Miss Vandale,” sha 
would say, reproachfully, “it’s all very well 
for you to bid me hold my tongue; but the 
very stones would cry out shame against her 
if they could speak. She don’t care one fig 
for her blessed baby ; and as for the Captain, 
she almost hates him, and that’s the truth. 
Oh, let me speak, if you please! I must talk 
to someone, and I know that all I say is safe 
with you. Look here, miss, when the Cap- 
tain first came after her she was all but en 
gaged to Mr. Keith—they’re sort of cousins, 
you know; but both of em were poor, and 
Miss Mysie hadn't any love for bread and 
cheese, with kisses for dessert. So she 
just set herself to win the Captain, in a quiet, 
sly way, which takes most men in; for, beg 
ging your pardon, miss, most men are fools, 
or they wouldn’t be taken in by cunning little 
women like Miss Mysie. Lor! how sly she 
was! She knew nothing of sweethearts, she 
would die rather than flirt, and the Captain 
was completely took in, and sorry enough I 
was when he married her 

“But when her baby came I thought things 
would be different—for mother love can work 
wonders, miss—and that’s just where I made 
my mistake. 

“She can’t beat children, and the Captain 
knows that. If ever he cared the least little 
bit for her, she killed hie love when she laughed 
at’ him because he made so much of Master 
Dicky. Goodness, miss, how pale you are ; 
I guess’ madam’s been tiring you with her 
fancies. Here, you just go and lie dewn; I'll 
bring you @ cup of tea presently.” 

And, thankful to escape from the kindly, 
garrulous woman, Meg made her way to her 
room, which was situated at the very top of 
the ‘house. 

On the third landing she came face to face 
with Roland; he was passing her by with a 
cold how, when his eyes were arrested by her 
pallor, and he paused. 

“You are not looking well,” he said, stiffly, 





“you do not take sufficient exercise ; all that 
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must be altered,” and then he passed on; but 
a little later Nurse Mason came to her. 

“It’s well the master’s so thouglitful,” she 
said, “the mistress never thinks of anyone 
but herself, Now, he’s altogether different, 
and he’s sent me to say the brougham 
will be ready for yon in half-an-hour. 
Madam’s gead ov with that Mr. Keith in the 
landau, sad she Gaptain has given orders that 
you and me and Master Dicky are to drive out 
every day when the weather is fine. Madam 
won't want you now she’s back in town.” 

And in this nurse was a true prophet. 
-Mysie had se many engagements that she for- 
got her pale oompanion, and: her own: child, 
nor did her husband seem in any way neces- 
sary to ber happiness. 

Not until dong after did Meg know how 
often the eolitary husband had watched her ‘n 
her drives, or about the house; how some- 
times he would steal to the nursery door, and 
listen to his boy’s babbling laughter, note 
every step be took, guarded by those soft white 
hands he once had held and kissed. 

This was the girl he had rejected! This 
womanly, large-souled creature, who loved 
his child not because it was his child, but be- 
cause her heart yearned over all young and 
helpless bewgs. Then he thought of his wife 
—his ideal woman—meek, childlike, submis- 
sive !—at least, so she had seemed. But he 
was wiser mew; and he knew that her meek- 
ness was @ fraud, her childishness the out- 
come of avupidity, not innocence, her submis- 
sion bub the cover for deceit ; and he loathed 
from his inmest soul the lot. he had chosen for 
himself. Yet true in deed and word, he ex- 
changed mo unnecessary, word with Meg-—not 
even in theaght would he dishonour her, not 
even in thought would he. wrong the mother 
of his child. Ah! did not ber very mother- 
hood make her sacred to him! ; 

She aught be. cold and. forgetful of her 
duties ; bub ake had given Dicky birth, and: if 
only because ef this he would patient and 
kind to herd 

She was elder and wiser than poor Meg had 
been when he judged her so harshly ; but she 
belonged be him—she was so little and helpless, 
he could only be kind. 

Still he was a wretched man, although he 
did his best to hide this.from those who 
watched his changing looks. 

One ni when he was starting for St. 
Stephen’s, Mysie ran down, 

“{ wish,” she said, tossing her flaxen head, 
“that yeu weuld sometimes accompany me to 
the opera. Wolks will begin to make ill- 
natured comments if you are always con- 
spicucus by your absence.” 

“IT am very busy,” he answered, gently, 
“and I did not think you missed me, Mysie.” 

“Tf yew please, ma’am,” said Nurse 
Mason's voice close by, “will you step into 
the nursery and look at Master Dicky. He’s 
a long way olf being well.” 

Mysie turaed quickly. 

“Surely you know what to do,” she said, 
sharply; “yeu profess to be an experienced 
woman, Hf hoe is not well, send for Dr: Col- 
lins" ; and, gathering her skirts about. her, 
she prepared to leave the halt, but her hus- 
band held her back. 

“Mysie, stay at home, dear, If anything 
should happes te the boy im: your absence, 
you would never forgive yourself. I am bound 
to £° ; it i8 @ most important debate on: to- 
night.” 

“And my engagement is most important,” 
she answered, ‘with a heartless laugh, “and 
Mason is always ready to: predict evil. 1 
daresay Dicky 1s only Sovectolay because he is 
cutting his teeth. - Oh; nonsense, Roland!..you 
a not really mean you, wished-me to stay at 

ome.” 

“T did ;: bubaf ye motherly love does not 
enforce my wish, I have no more to say.” 

She hostaled,a-moment,, tion, shrugging her 
shoulders, exied out— é. 

“Ts tha you, Bertio?. I amy ready and wait- 
ing. Surely miracles will never cease! Good- 





bye, Roland. Don’t let Mason worry you 
with ber croakings” ; and then she was gone, 
and he went desolately up to the nursery. 

The door stood open wale, and he could see 
Dicky, flushed and feverish, lying upon. his 
pillows, with Meg bending over him, and 
Mason flitting hither and thither, a very 
anxious look upon her face. 

The girl flushed slightly as he entered (for 
it was not often they met), but beyond this 
she gave no signs of embarrassment. 

He came to her side, and looked down at 
the child in a troubled way. 

“Ts he very ill, Miss Vandale?” 

“Nurse thinks. so. .1t would, perhaps, be 
best to send for a medical man. will do all 
1 can; but IL am very ignorant. in such mat- 


rs. 

“T know you will do your best,” he an- 
swered, gratefully, “and I will call on Collins 
on my way to St. Stephen's, I will come 
home, too, as soon as possible. I don’t sup- 
pose he is seriously ill; he has been always 


‘such a stréng child. Mason, you'will see he 


is not left-a moment”; and then, with a heavy 
heart, he went his way; and, amongst them-' 
selves, his colleagues said, “ Dolonnar was. not 
up to his usual form,” and speculated upon 
the reason. 

It was quite-early.in the morning: when he 
reached home, and Mysie had. not yet re- 
turned. 

Dr. Collins was still in the nursery, and 
Meg, with a face as white as death, was hold- 
ing Dicky fast. He wasin the throes of con- 
vulsions, 

“dt will be over soon; Bolennar,”. said the 
doctor ; “‘ he is all but exhausted? . 

“You mean,” said the father, hoarsely, “ he 
is dying?” 

The doctor bowed his heals. 

“(No power on earth cam save’him.” 

Roland stretched out his hand to Meg. 

“Give him tome!” he said, haif-iercely ; 
“he is mine!” And, without a word, she 
obeyed. 

So they all sat watching for the lash breath 
to be drawn, and gradually the little sufferer 
grew calmer, the little face lost its purple hue, 
and slowly a peacefulness as of sleep fell upon 
it. 

Lower and lower dropped Roland’s fac 
above his child, in whom all his hopes had 
centred. A sob broke from his-lips when the 
last sharp struggle passed over the tiny form. 

“ Master! master!” cried Mason, “you can 
do no good now; it is all over. Lay him down 
here, and leave him with us’ 

The door was opened hurriedly, and there, 
before them, “in gloss of safin and-shinymer 
of pearls,” stood Mysie. 

“What is the matter? Resine told me-some 
absurd story! Roland! oh, Roland! what is 
it?” as her husband rose and motioned her to 
his side. 

“Come here, woman,” he said, in-a harsh 
fow voice. “Come here, and look upon the 
child you never loved living ; he is dead new. 
He will never vex you any more. Stay,” as 
she turned to flee, “ you shall not go antil you 
have looked upon your child’s dead face, and 
tasted something of the cup you: have given 
me to drink,” 

With a shrick she wrenched herself: from his 
hold, and;~'rushing towards Meg, grovelled, 
weeping at her feet. ; 

“Save me from his anger!. He is madt I 
did not know, I could not. guess, that-Dicky 
was so ill. If Thad stayed with him I could 
not have saved him. I-—i am frightened; I 
have. never before looked on death: Miss 
Vandale, keep him —T Bie will kill met” 
And, indeed, the look benf: upon her was 
nob one of love. 

He laughed hoarsely.. “Yow.are..safe,” he 
said. “You need not fear that. shalk.spoil 
your pink and white. I am nota man-fo: 
my Wife round the room by her hair, or, use 
any manner of violence towards her. Geb:mp.: 
Doe not make a scene here.” and he. stretched 
his hand to her reluctantly; but she shrank | 


a 
back from him, and still clung to Mey, why 
full of sorrow for Roland, of contempt 4. 
this weak, heartless woman, assisted te 
rise. She never once glanced towards the 
bed where little Dicky now lay so whits 
and still, and would have passed 
the room but that Roland put a, - 
about her and held her fast. “Kisg hia 
good-bye!” ae said, fixing his burning eves 
upon her, “kiss him good-bye! You hiv 
not been so lavish .of your caresses that vou 
cannot afford him'one now. Come!” * 

She tossed up her arms with a wild 
She was borribly afraid of him anc 
dead. 

“Let me go!” she said, “let me go!” 
fell fainting against him. a 

Without a-word he carried her itito ay ad: 
eo room, and, placing her upon a quch 
eft her to the ministrations of Nurse Mason 
amd Meg. ; 

A little: later, when the last sad rites ha 
been concluded, he went back to the murserr 
and, locking the door against ail intruders, s# 
down beside his Rie: Sewine his head pm 
the pillows beside tho fair one with its rng 
of baby curls, : 

How he had loved the child, how he bu 
watched his growth; and gioried in his in 
creasing ‘strength and intelligence! What 
dreams and hopes he had centred upon him! 
What friends they were to have been as hy 
passed from infancy to youth, from youth to 
manhood ! : 

And now it was all over! Dicky’s voice wy 
hushed for ever, his eyes closed to the glory 
and gladness of a wonderful world. Roland 
Dolounar covered his face and groaned aloud, 

Then his thoughts travelled to the old dead 
past, when he had loved, even as he said, 
against his will—when he had poured out all 
the + es and fervour of his soul upon Mey 

ale. 

He had been hard with her. He saw that 
now. He had visited a. girlish folly with 
severest judgment. He would not trust bis 
happiness to a coquette! His happiness! 
‘Had he ever known a joyous honr since be 
saw that agonised face as he sailed from St 
matra? He remembered how he had first mel 
Mysie, recalled her demure, meek ways an 
looks" He had fonnd his ideal woman, and if 
he did not love her he should feel secure in 
her fidelity and wifely obedience 

And so ho married her, only to find be hs 
linked himself to an icicle—that she wu 
neither truthfal nor affectionate. But he ha 
hoped that, with Dick’s coming, all thes 
things would be changed. 

Oh, vain hope! For, as the days went by, 
she seemed not only indifferent to her baby 
but actually expressed her dislike for him and 
all children. 

“It was then I gtew to loathe her,” he stid 
in his tortured heart. “Oh, what o {ov 
what a blind fool I have been! I bave throw! 
away a heart of gold! Who was I, tha! 
should judge an innocent girl so harshly? I 
deserve my punishment, but it is more then I 
f can bear. a a 

And now how could he live longer with the 
woman who had gone to seek her own pleasure 
whilst her child lay in the throes of death 
No, no, they must part. It « ould be better 
and wiser, and who cared what a censorivs 
world might say? If he would save bis soul. 
he must leave oe, een Dicky by Pro he 
the and he wow! away—and jus ; 
poy fate this at gh fight knock startled 


d her yong 


Impatiently he rose and opened the door, ta 
be confronted by Meg, ; 
In his shaken state be scarcely knew a 
he did, 99 catching her by the wrist, he‘ 
her. in, ean’ all 
“Yon have come to look.at him’ he: " 
“ You, who. are peitbes kith nor kin, are 
i see him now?” . ’ 
m4 onl ieee herself from his bold, . 
“J have come. to. you, Captain Dolennaty 
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ife’s ii She is very weak and 
ie ieee boot Shee 
“T have 00 wife,” he answered, with averted 
juce, “a5 Dicky had.no mother, Do you think 
] have been blind as well as dumb? Do you 
ment suppose I have not seen her 
nd. neglect of her child, and 
4 it with your love and care? Go 
back to ber and say of my own free will I 
perer shall see her any more, and that when 
is over 1 will go away, and trouble’ her no 


air said Meg, sales. “you will not do 
ihwt, because it would expose Mra. Dolonnar 
to evil criticism. She is yery young, agd yeu 
gre ooh a patient man. Oh! for this dead 
pebe’s sake, forgive and forget “ny offence or 
fancied offence. You cannot lightly set aside 
the solemn vows you uttered before heaven 
and man when you made her your wife. By 
all the love you bore your child, I pray you 
show his mother mercy.” 

“Ask anything for yourself,” he answered, 
“gad I will do it!” 

“Then I ack full and complete pardon for 
Mrs.. Dolonnar.” 

‘You can do this for your. successful and 
anworthy rival?” 

She made an imploring gesture. 

“Forgei the past, you have to live in the 
resent, Roland, you are a bard man when 
sou are wronged, if ever so slightly. You are 
aetrong man, and ‘mercy ‘becomes the strong. 
Do not, in a moment's passion, wreck your 
hfe and hers.” ~ ” 

“Mine is alréadly wrecked.” 

“But not beyond’ repair,” she said, quickly ; 
and then so long And so ably she reasoned 
with him that at last he yielded to her~per- 
muasions, and went to Mysie, and so a tem- 
orary reconciliation was effected between 
Posband and wife by the woman he now knew 
be had wronged grossly. 


CHAPTER VY. 

The following day was oceupied by Mysie 
ii selecting the most becoming mourning. 

“Fortunately,” she said to Meg, “I am one 
oi the few people who can wear black to ad- 
santagé. Really, Miss Vandale, I am sorry 
that you must wear mourning, dark hair is 
© unbecoming when opposed to crape. Really, 
I think Corbini has excelled herself. This 
bonnet is a perfect dream!” 

Meg remembered the dead child upstairs, 
tnd shuddered at the mother’s callousness. 

li it had been her baby! ah, heaven! it 
would have broken her heart to see him lying 
so white and still, so wnresponsive to her 
kisses and endearments. 

It was torture to live with Mysie in the 


days which posses between Dicky’s death and’ 


burial, for all her thoughts were engrossed by 
@ new gowns and bonnets, and When ail 
was over she lay upon a couch receiving the 
condolences of her visitors with a most ex- 
isperating air of martyrdom. Privately she 
sad t0 Meg— 

“How long must I remain in seclusion? 


This house ds so te rribly dull; and, really, one: 


caunot be expected to live a hermit’s life for 
fa ind finite period because one has lost one’s 

Dady. 

“T should say it is a matter of taste where 
feeling does not exist!” said Meg, coldly. 

Mrs. Dolonnar’s heartlessness and selfish- 
tess disgusted her beyond all words, and she 
SW With sorrow, but without surprise, that 
husband and wife were drifting still furtber 
‘pari—that between them there could never 
% any iove or confidence; and she kriew, 
wthough she would wot acknowledge so much 
fo herself, that Roland was not to blame. 

He was cruelly changed by his loss, afl the 
er oe enercy seemed. for awhile stricken 
= a's nature; but he honestly strove to 
ser duty by the woman it was his misery 
‘ue wiie, and only after frequent, repulses 
‘ cease those little attentions so grateful 
+ a women, Then he went his way and, 

et, rarely sneeting, save at the house of 





some mutual friend or, acquaintance, and Meg 
wondered, ‘sorrowfally how it would ail end. 
Bertie Keith’s visits, too, became so frequent 
that the servants gossiped in the hall about 
him and the ‘mistress; and wondered what the 


master would say if he knew all. And Meg | 


writhed when she thought how lightly Mysie 


valued her owe good name and her hushand’s | 


honeur. 
At length matters came to a crisis; 


Captain Dolonnar returned home one day long | 


before his usnal time, and, meeting Rosine on 
the stairs, said— : 
“Ask your mistress to come down to thi 
library at once—tell her my business 
maportant.” 

nd Mysie, who had not courage enough 
openly to defy her husband, went down i 
fear and trem ting nor did she find the 
expression of his face reassuring. With cold 
courtesy he placed a chair for her, and she 
sank into it-glad of any support, being so cold 
and tremulous with dread of what was to 
come. Rolond stood tall and stern before her, 
and, try as she would She could not meet his 


gaze. 

“TI wish to be just to you,” he said, ina 
repressed tone. “JT will not condemn you un- 
heard; but is if true or not that you are 
making yourself eonspicuous by your flirtations 
with Bertie Keith?” 

‘Bertie is my cousin,” she answered, 
weakly defiant. “You surely do not expect 
me to ignore my own pelations because 1 am 
your wife?” 

“You have nof answered my -question. I 
accidentally heard this morning at the club, 
that Keith is your constant aitendant, that 
you tacitly accept him as your lover. I have 

our honour to protect, and my own, If this 
is true--and your face tells me it is so—I 
must be eareful to guard you from further 
gossip. You will refuse to receive Keith, save 
on such occasions as I may sanction, and in 
my presence. I do not for an instant believe 
you guilty of anything worse than imprudence, 
I would not live a day with you under the 
same roof if I did; but no woman shal! bring 
shame upon my name. Mysie, for heaven's 
sake, let us strive to be more to each other, 
let us exercise a little patience towards each 
other, aiid perhaps, who knows, we shall grow 
nearer as the years wear by. Ours is such-a 
wretched union,” 

*Is that my fault?” she sobbed, angrily. 
“Are you ever satisfied with anything I say 
or do? I wish I had sever seen you!” 

His face changed and hardened. 

“I heartily echo your wish, it was an ill day 
for us when we met. But being bound to 
each other by indissoluble ties, let us try to 
make the best of our miserable lot, and at 
least hide from our dear friends that we have 
discovered our mistake.” 

“Why should I try-to hide, T am wretched?” 
demanded Mysie, angrily. “I won’t bear the 
blame. It is al} because of your horrid 
temper and agp disposition. that we cannot 
live peaceably. E won’t forbid Bertie the 
house.” 

“T think you will,” he answered, grimly, 
“it will be better for him if you do. I am 
not @ man to Be eontent with half measures, 
and, for your own sake, ‘you will hardly defy 
me. If you do, I will take you away at once.” 

She was sileht a moment, aes her face 
well hidden in her handkerchief; but presently 
she spoke in muffled tones. 

“T am w silly little woman, but I am not 
wicked. It hurts me to think that you could 
suspect me of being guilty of a stupid flirta- 
tion. I promise you I will rot receive Bertie 
any more save with your consent and in your 
presence. Are you satisfied, Roland?” 

“Can I trust you?” was the question in his 
heart ; but he only said, gently-— 

“Then we will try to begin afresh from to- 
day. Oome to me, wife,” and when she 
vbeyed, he, stooping, kissed her babyish brow 
unes in token of reconciliation; whilst whe 
smiled up at bim, saying— 


“How nice you can be when you like, Ro 
And now let mé run away and wash off these 
traces of tears. I can’t have folks calling m 
husband a Bluebeard; and they would cer 
| tainly do so if they saw me with red eyes!” 

He let her go, thinking— 

“She has only the mind of a child. I am 
too harsh to her, perhaps. Oh, Meg! Meg! 
how you ought to hate me and glory in ms 
discomfort! \ Poor little Mysie! poor littie 
wile! She is more than half afraid of me!” 

And whilst he thought thus kindly and 
regretfully of her, she had locked herself 
her room, and was writing a hasty letter with: 
almost every other word underlined; and th! 
is what she wrote: — 

“My own darling Bertie— 

“Bluebeard is very angry because of our 
friendship. Some stupid gossip has been 
making mischief for us, and I am forbidden to 
| see you except im. his. presence, or by his ex 
press sanction. I am so miserable. There 
| no one understands me’but you; and you I am 
not to see. But [| won’t submit to his injustice. 
| If you ars in the Row to-lay you will find me 
| there with Miss Vandale; but you must be 
careful not to excite her suspicions. She does 
| not like me over much. Darling Bertie, se 
that you do not fail me. ‘I shall ‘have no resi 
until we have met again, and arranged ior our 
future meetings. Perhaps I am wicked, but 
he has made me so. He is so cruel and harsh. 
Sometimes I feel I can live no longer with 
him, aud since Dicky died he has been horrid. 
Don’t forget, to-day at three p.m. J shall look 
for you.—With fondest love, L remain 
“ Your miserable but loving 
‘Mysrtx.” 

And this disgraceful epistle the foolish 
woman dispatched to Bertie Keith's chain- 
bers, and im the afternoon she met ber lover 
in the Row; and Meg saw that all was not a 
it should be, and wondered wildly how she 
could save Roland from shame, and his wife 
from destruction. 

Parliamentary duties carried Roland mich 
from home, é6o0 thaf there wero many hours 
when Mysie was free to act as she pleased ; 
and Meg was certain, although she could prov: 
soothing, that she was in the habit of meeting 
Bertie Keith clandestinely. 

She would come in flushed and excited, for, 
deveitful as she was, she had not the neces- 
sary aplomb and courage to make a first-class 
hypocrite. 

She skilfully avoided any téte-d-téte with her 
companion, until, as the days went by, Meg 
saw less and less of Mrs, Dolonnar. * 

One morning, as Roland was preparing to go 
out, she heard Mysie asking him for a large 
sum of money. 

“What do you want it for?” he asked. 
“Your allowance is a liberal one.” 

“Yes, that is so; but you know what a 
poor creature I am at caleulation. T didn’t 
think 1 had spent half so much until Corbini’s 
bill came in; and—and Dicky’s death helped 
to swell my expenses.” 

He walked towards the table. 

“ How much do you want? Two hundred 

“TI think that will be sufficient; but I have 
several small accounts to settle,” she an- 
swered, nervously. 

He wrote a cheque for three hundred, and 
handed it to her with the words 

“That should be sufficient ; and understand, 
{ shall not supplement it. If you require 
more, you must wait nntil next quarter day 
comes.” 

Then he went out, and Mysie ran up to her 
room, leaving Meg a prey to agonismg 
thought. 

She knew that Mrs. Dolonnar had settled 
Corbini’s account the previous week. For 
what purpose, then, did she require so large a 
sum of money? Why was it necessary to lie 
to her husband to obtain it? 

Later in the morning shé had occasion to go 
to Mysie for instructions concerning some 
work she had undertaken, and she was still 
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further mystified to find the little lady thrust- 
ing her jewels into a small leather bag. 

“Oh, how you frightened me!” she said, 
petulantly; “I did not hear you knock. I 
can’t stay to gossip now ; 1 ama going down to 
Brucks to get these stones reset—they’re so 
awfully old-fashioned. Oh, never mind the 
embroidery ; “I haven’t time to attend to it 
now; but I wish you would order lunch at 
once, so that I have « good long afternoon.” 

They made a pretence of eating ‘ater on, 
but Mysie seemed nervous and distraught, and 
Meg was too anxious to know what she ate, 
or how she acted. 

The meal being ended, Mysie said, airily-- 

“Oh, by-the-way, I have changed my mind ; 
I shall not go out, but as the horses require 
exercise, you can drive as usual, and you might 
pick up Mrs. Birkett on the way.” 

‘Meg did not understand this change of 
plans, but, of course, she could not raise any 
objection, and accordingly went on her lonely 
drive, not caring greutly for Mrs. Birkett’s 
society. 

She had taken two or three turns in the 
Row, when her eyes were attracted by a little 
strip of paper between the cushions and the 
rugs, and in an idle mood she drew it out. 
Then all her face changed and blanched. 

She remembered now a decent-looking 
woman had handed Mysie a note the previous 
afternoon, and how she came to mislay it she 
could not understand. It was from Bertie 

Keith, and ran in this fashion :— 

“Get rid of the watch-dogs to-morrow, and 
meet me at Charing Cross at six. Everything 
is in readiness, and at the last moment you 
will not fail me, darling.” 

She understood it all now. ‘Mysie’s request 
for money, her abstraction of the Dolonnar 
jewels. She had intended raising money on 
them to defray the expenses of her guilty 
flight 

“Home,” she said, in a strange voice; 
“make as great haste as you can—stay for 
nothing.” y 

They went at such a rapid pace that 
folks turned to look at them ; but Meg thought 
of nothing except low she might save Mysie, 
and spare Roland the knowledge of her medi- 
tated crime. 

Reaching the house, she ran through the 
hall and up to Mrs. Dolonnar’s room, meeting 
her upon the landing. 

She was dressed for travelling, and carried 
the black bag in her hand. She would have 
slipped by Meg, but the girl caught and Grew 
her into the room, and, closing the door, con- 
fronted her with flashing eyes. 

“Oh, you wicked, wicked woman! IT know 
all, and you shall not go to destruction whilst 
I have strength to save you.” 

“Let me go!” interrupted Mysie, wildly. 
“I don’t care how much or little you know. 
I am sick of my life here! I am going to one 
who loves me with all his sou!.” : 

_ “Do men love the creatures they trample 
in the mire?” asked Meg, quickly. “ Are you 
so mad as to think such a wicked passion can 
outlive possession? If I keep you here by vio 
lence, I still will ‘hold you, and to-morrow you 
will thank me that I saved you from infamy.” 

“T hate you!” retorted Mysie, a» spiteful 
gleam in her blue eyes. “ You are always 
coming between me and my happiness.” 

“Happiness! Oh, you poor, misguided 
soul, what happiness do you hope for when 
you desecrate your home, set the seal of dis- 

onour upon a loyal husband, make yourself 
an outcast for ever, a creature for good women 
to shun, and drag your so-called lover to the 
foulest depths? I have mourned for Dicky 
truly, now I say I am as truly glad he did not 
live to blush for his mother’s sin. Oh! by all 
you hold dear and sacred, by the memory of 
your innocent little one, T pray you, here on 
my knees, to conquer this unholy passion, and 
honestly strive to do your duty to the man 
whose honour is in your hands”; and as she 
so prayed and knelt, Mysie burst into tears. 

Meg hoped they were tears of repentance, 





and, taking the little babyish hands in hers, 
went on, falteringly : 

“Let me help you, dear, to crush out this 
unhallowed love. Let me be, not your paid 
companion only, but your friend, and this 
scene shall be forgotten between us.” 

“You mean,” cried Mysie, “ you will tell no 
one~-not even Roland?” 

* Least of all, your husband ; he must never 

ow.” 

“You are better to me than I deserve,” said 
Mysie, with unwonted warmth. “I—I think 
I must have been mad. I never meant really 
to go away; but Roland is so cold, and I was 
so wretched.” 

“You would have been more wretched still 
had you gone. Now, let me take off your cloak 
amd bonnet, and we will have tea up here, and 
try to find out how to make the future happy.” 

For days after Mysie Dolonnar went about 
quietly, so quietly that the Captain regarded 
het with some surprise. Then one evening, as 
they all sat together, a note came from her 
mother begging her to go down to Kew, as she 
was herself very indis ’ 

[ can’t go to-night,” Mysie said, plain- 
tively, “I am fecling so unwell myseli— 
mamma is unreasonable: but you, Miss Van- 
dale, might run down and return in the morn- 
ing, and report progress. Roland, you wil! 
escort Miss Vandale to Kew!” 

“T want no escort,” Meg answered quickly. 
She dreaded nothing so much as being left 
alone with Roland; -but Mysie insisted he 
should at least. take her ticket and see Tier off. 

And when she returned in the morning 
Captain Dolonnar, very white and stern, met 
her in the ‘hall 

“My wife has left me,” he said, “I am 
gear to find her, and avenge my wrongs. 
Jntil my return, remain here; after that, I 
must think what to do. And, remember, the 
seoret is yours and mine.” 


CHAPTER Vi. 

But the need to avenge his wrongs never 
arose. He easily traced the fugitives to Char- 
ing Cross, and from thence to Swindon—only 
he never reached Swindon. There had been a 
collision on the line, and amongst the wounded 
he found Bertie Keith; amongst the dead, the 
fair, weak, sinful woman who had borne his 
mame, and in his heart he thanked Heaven 
that none knew her shame save those of her 
own household and Meg. ts 

They buried her with the Dolonnars and 
Hythes, by the side of her little innocent 
child ; and people commiserated the widower 
on his loss, not guessing what cause he had to 
be thankful that death had snatched away his 
wife from social and moral destruction. 

He went to Bertie Keith: the young fellow 
looked like the ghost of his old self—so wan, 
so haggard, and so weak that even had Roland 
meditated any violence his hand would have 
been stayed. 

“JT am leaving England shortly,” he said, 
“for an indefinite period. I would not leave 
until I had seen you.” 

“You want satisfaction,” Bertie answered, 
with drooped head. “'Take it. I swear I will 
not lift a finger against you. I deserve the 
worst that you can do.” 

“T am not prepared to deny that. You did 
me the -foulest wrong one man could do 
another, and had she lived I would have shot 
you down like a dog, for the creature you 
would have made her, and the vile disgrace 

ou had brought upon me. But she is dead: 
et her sins be buried with her. She was the 
mother of my child. For his sake she shall 
lie in the odour of sanctity. Ali I ask of you 
is that by no word or act do you make known 
the love between you, and the reason of her 
flight. You wit give me a solemn oath to 
that effect. If you break it I shall know what 
todo. For the rest, you must understand that 
wherever we may meet in the future you are 
not to presume to address me, or in any way 
claim acquaintance with me.” 

Bertie was so shaken by illness and the 
tragic death of the woman he had loved all 





as 


too well that, burying his face in his 4 
he burst into hoarse and. terrible sobs, bers} 
Roland Dolonnar stood looking on with mig 
eyes, and set, contemptuous face. In « litt, 
while the young fellow glanced up hurriedly, 
“ Dolonnar, you are more good to me ti 
deserve. I would ask your locgivinen £4 


dared, or if I believed you could pandon my “ 


foul offence. I have been a brute and a cup 
but I am not all bad, and if there is anvthing 
I can do in tne future to atone for the past 
you have but to command and I to obey. ‘And 
try to think as kindly of her as you can (he 
spoke now with shaking ~ op 

was ee one to oe the love I bor 
her, I promise all you demand. Dolonnar, ws 
were together, boy and girl—we loved each 
other then——” 

“J wish to hear no reminiscences,” Roland 
interrupted, coldly. “It is enough for me te 
know my wife was false to me, and that you 
took advantage of her infatuation. Remember 
your promise—if you break it, you know the 
consequences,” then he bowed himsell 
out, and Bertie Keith was left to his own most 
bitter thoughts, his poignant self-reproaches, 
But for him, Mysie would! be living now— 

little Mysie, with her baby ways, and 
Bright inconsequent chatter. 

He had never been blind to her faults and 
follies ; but he had loved her with a wild, u- 
reasoning passion, and not all the tortures of 
the Inquisition would have drawn from him 
the’ fact that even from the waning of her 
honeymoon she had persistently encouraged 
him, and led him on to a declaration of his 
love; that it was Mysie who, im a pitiful 
letter, had begged him take her away from her 
unhappy surroundings. In whatever he had 
been fa'se, in this at least he would be true! 

In after years, when a higher and holier 
love came to make glad his life, he wondered 
over his infatuation and ‘his crime, and turned 
with deep self-loathing from the memory of 
a shameful past—but just now he thought 
only of Mysie. Mysie living and Mysie dead! 
and life seemed all too hard to bear. 

Roland went back to Meg. 

“What will you do now?” he said. “I 
am afraid it is impossible for you to slay 

“T had thought of that,” she answered, 1 

uietly a8 he had spoken, “and I am gomg 

regory Sandwood. I had a letter from him 
this morning; he is in Englond, and, being 
happily married, has taken @ house at Clare 
He and Mrs. Sandwood wish me to stay with 
them awhile.” a 

“And when your visit ends, what then! 

“Tt will end as soon as I can find employ- 
ment.” 4 

“Will you leave your address with my 
solicitors? I may be absert a couple of yeas, 
and I would like to assure myself of your we 
fare. Am I asking too much?” — o 

“No; I will do as you wish,” Meg sav, 
gravely ; “and I hope, if ever we meet agall, 
it will be under happier circumstances. 

“Thank you; when do = leave ust 

“This afternoon; it is better ] should go 
at once.” # 

“Yes, it is better—Miss Vandale, hesits- 
tingly, “if you would let me assist you pe 
niarily?” 

She drew back with a little proud gesture 
he so well remembered. 

* No, thank you. * You are ve 
have ample for my needs. and I canpod 
to the level of a pensioner. If you wl * a 
me now, I will finish my preparati ms. I he 

ot much time to spare. ¢ 
gy when eh yor down to the library, 
0 him there. Fs 
mT ees come to say good-bye,” she _ 
offering her hand, which be took ané ® 


kind, but { 
cannot ewk 


: Had he not remembered the harsh indy: 
ment he had dealt out to her in the past, © 
may be he would ra oo + og by = 
should have bound him er: 
afraid to rick all om the throw, aud Myse 


: Temember, [ ° 
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was but just dead. However much she had 
kin. he could not forget that. So he 
imply answered _ : 

“ bye. cam serve you in any way, 
do not hesitate to command me. Tell Sand. 
wood I will look him up when I return, and 
that 1 have not ‘for; his kind offices in 
Sumatra. I should have been a happier man 
had I listened to his advice. Good. ye, and 
Heaven bless you!” 

Then she was gone, and @ sense of desolation 
fell upon him. Who could tell what might 
chance before they met again? Surely so sweet 
a woman would not remain long unwooed, 
awed? < ‘ 


Meg was very happy with G: and hi 
wie tall, hadieagee helanthe’ ib a San 
as large as her busband’s ; a clever, fascinating 
woman, Whose greatest’ charm of al! the 
many She possessed was her frank cordiality. 
She met Meg warmly. 

“My dear, I know all about you, and that 
once Gregory wanted to marry you, but you 
(with a roguish glance at her husband) were 
wiser than I. Oh! be quiet, Greg, do! What 
must Miss Vandale think of your absurd 
exhibition of sentiment? You see, this boy 
of mine has altogether forgotten the days of 
courtship are over! Now come to your room, 
Meg—I may call you Meg? it-sounds so home- 
like—and if there is anything I have forgotten 
which would increase your comfort, do not 
re to say so.” 

“I haven't exchanged @ word with Meg 
yet,” complained Gregory. “You are mono- 
polising her altogether, "Bess." 

“Perhaps I’m a wee bit jealous,” laughed 
the young wife. “At all events, I don’t in- 
tend you to see her again until she is well 
rested, SO you may possess your soul in 
patience” ; and “e 7 the way to a large, 
airy room, prettily | i sively r 
i f y but imexpensively fur 

“My dear,” she said, kindly, ‘“‘you are 
heartily welcome. We are not rich people, 
tut we will give you of our best. And there 
really seems to be an opening for you here. 
The organist’s place is vacant, and as trregory 
tells ‘me you are an exquisite musician, why 
sould you not become a candidate? A great 
dea! of teaching goes with it, and you might 
make your home with us. I am sure we 
should be good friends ; but there, we will talk 
it aver soberly this evening. Now come down 
to dinner.” 

So Meg stayed on, and was fortunate endugh 
to secure the post of organist. ‘The salary was 
a sinall one+-only twelve pounds per annum— 
but, as Bess said, a great deal of teaching went 
bp t, so that she was able to support her- 
Sell with comfort, and to make her Ene with 
re iriends with a blessed sense of indepen- 

She thought often and lonvingly of Roland ; 
but she never doubted that Stans he would 
es to her, and was almost: content to wait. 
Her life was so busy she had little leisure for 
brooding; and when Bess Sandwood’s baby 
- % occupied «0 much of her time that 
*¢ had no room left for repining. 

If you had listened to her and the young 
momher, you would have learnéd to think this 
particular baby was @ miracle of beauty and 
* marvel of intelligence. And Gregory was 
a ag vouch for the truth of all’ their 
iy ments. There was nothing wonderful he 

¢ not believe that baby capable of. 
ae > tl two years passed ; then one day, 
toast - ered the house. Bess went dancing 
“bye ter, her face all aglow with pleasure. 
varie 6 was wearied by the stupidity of her 
” al er head ached badly, and she hardly 

Sneed the light im her friend’s eyes. She was 
tired, and only wanted to rest. 

Rr oom felt a little vexed when Bees, catch- 
=A De the waist, whirled her round and 
ote” Sopping at last from sheer breathless- 


“You dreadful 2 64 
panted. “j ¥Y cross old creature!” she 
my ne i have a great mind not to tell you 

v4 Good news, Meg! Rare good news! 


. of my life to make your life happy. 





Someone you know is coming back to England. 
Ah!” as the hot blood flamed into the gir!’s 
face, and her eyes grew radiant, “I thought I 
could move you. would you say if I 
declared someone has come—is weealy here?” 
and with that she flung wide the door by which 
they were standing, and, thrusti in, 
fastened it behind her. And when Meg dared 
her eyes, she said only : 
ara Roland!” but her voice was instinct with 
ve. 

“Yes; I have come back to you at last, 
Meg. Will you tell me I can stay? Will you 
be generous, and forget and forgive the past? 
I ben brute to you, but I loved you all the 
W. 

And then, as he paused, she put up her hands 
to shield her face; so tremalons with happi- 
ness that at first she could not , 

He went to her side then, and possessing 
himself of-her hands, said, gently : 

“ Dear, if you will only let me hope that. one 
day I may win you, it shall be the endeavour 
} I was 
harsh and brutal to you m_ the old days; but I 
have learnt some Intter lessons since, and I 
come to you a humbler, perhaps a wiser man. 
I cast myself wholly upon your generosity. Do 
with me as you will. I dare hardly hope for 
mercy, I, who accorded you none; but I love 
you, dear heart, I love you; and I leave myself 
wholly in your hands! 

With an effort she raised her eyes to his, 
saw his true love shining there, and all her 
fear, all her coyness fell from her. 

“Let me share the blame you have heaped 
upon yourself,” she said, softly, “since I am 
to share your life too. Roland! Roland! do 
not leave me any more. 
death for me!” 

And then she was in his arms, his kisses 
were rained upon her tear-wet, happy face 
for “after a fast a man hungers,” and it was 
long since his lips had held hers, and her eyes 
had looked love into-his. 

ca ° . wv 

Of course, you guess the sequel: they were 
married ; but I question if you can guess the 
deep content, the happiness in which they 
dwelt secure, or the depth of the love which 
won Roland Dolonnar to forgetfulness of a 
false wife and a cruel past! 

[THE END] 





TWENTY YEARS AGO 
Twenty years ago, sweet wife, 
Thine eyes were bright and gray ; 
Now grief has dimmed their lustrous hue 
And stole their light away. 
But I can gaze into their depths, 
And still they softly shine ; 
I fondly pray their loving looks 
Retlect the love of mine! 


Twenty years ago, dear wife, 
Thy hair was bright as gold ; 

But now its silver threadlike streaks 
Tell we are getting old. 

I pass my hand across thy curls 
With blessing in my touch ; 

For though harsh Time has stole my joy, 
Thy love has left me much. 


Twenty years ago, loved wife, 
Thy hand was round and fair, 
And showed with grace the golden ring 
My love had placed on there ; 
But time and toil have left their mark ; 
Yet though those signs men see, 
The hand 1 hold withm my own 
Is dear as life to me! 








Wirr: “John, I suppose you have some 
money saved up, haven’t you?” John: “ Not 
a fraction.” “Why, John! It’s a year since 

ou stopped drinking, and you have worked 
Tike a slave every day since.” “That's true.” 
“Where is your money, then?” “The money 
I saved by swearing off I had to lend to old 
friends who didn’t swear off.” 


Gems 


Fiowers that come from a loved ‘hand 
should be more prized than diamonds. 

Tuose who show the least consideration for 
Others ustally expect the most for themselves. 

THE wnion of energy and wisdom makes the 
completest charicter, and the most powerful 
life. 

Men are sometimes weil acquainted wiin 
their head, when they are not so with their 
heart. 

PuntsHMent is a fruit that unsuspected 
ripens within the flower of pleasure which con 
ceals it, 

Human nature is so constituted that all se: 
pad judge betier in the affairs of other mx 
than in their. own. 

Tr is difficult to say who do you the most 
mischief, enemies with the worst mtentions, o1 
friends with the best. 

Insrructi oN is a teacher, but Exampl 
artist, and our emotions are the colours 
mixes on the heart's palette 

INCESSANT and minute change is one of the 
conditions of life ; but great and sudden chang 
is disease, und mo change at all is incipieni 
death 

Ler it be cur happiness this day to add to 


> 18 ail 


he 


| the happiness of those around us, to comfort 


some sorrow, to relieve some want, to ada 


some strength to our neighbour's virtue. 





“SHE ATE NOTHING’ 





That would mean | 


| 
| 
} 


} 
| 
| 





} « 


“Doctor, L have brought my little girl to 
ses what you can do tor her. I am very 
much concerned about her. She eats abso 
lutely: nothing 

The little girl, about six years of age, was 
plump and rosy, and showed no symptoms 
of defective nutrition. 

“Tell me her,” I 

“Well, doctor, she eats absolutely no break 
fast, nibbles a little dinner, and at night 
would eat. nothing if 1 did not compel her to 
at supper. Can't you give her something to 


sal l. 


about 


increase her appetite! 

“Do you mean to tell me that she eats 
absolutely nothing from the time she wakes up 
till noon?” 

“Oh, she wakes six o'clock, has a 
glass of milk, and then goes to sleep again. 
She never eats breakfast. 

“What does she take about ten o'clock in 
the forenoon!” 

“Qh, along about that time she probably 
has a piece of bread and butter or a cooky 
and an apple. and eats no dinner.” 

“And about three o'clock in 
she has what? 

“Well, she has 
banana, but no f 
would eat no supper 


at 


the afternoon 


a glass of milk, and a 
ood; and, as I said, she 
but I actually compel 
her to eat a dish oatmeal and milk. Posi- 
tively, I don’t sce what the child lives on. 
I felt that something ought to be done to 
induce her to eat more.” 

“Well, really, Mrs. R—-, I think your 
anxiety is untounded. Instead of eating no 
thing the child has four good meals a day. 
A glass of milk makes a good breakfast. She 
has a fair mid-forenoon juncheon; @ substan- 
dinner at three o’clock, for milk and 
bananas are hearty food; and a good supper 
Really, 1 doubt if the child 
would fare as wholesomely if she took her 
meals with her parents. As it now is, she 
escapes the abomination of pancakes, fried 
foods, pastry, meat; pickles, and other ob- 
jectionable articles. She lives on wholesome 
tare with no inducement to overeat. If, how- 
ever, you fee] it imperative that she should 
take her meals with you, stop the morning 
glass of milk, and she will doubtless be ready 
for breakfast. Give no morning luncheon, 
and by noon she wil] be ready for her dinner. 
Withhold the afternoon luncheon, and she 


tia 


of oatmeal. 


| will be ready for her supper.” 
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Gleanings . 


‘Tar Licut Sipe or Banxine.—A clerk was 
nce seated in a cab be caer Som of 
sovereigns being piled in the interior, He 
was’ determined to~let nothing escape his 
Notice, so he watched the door through which 
the gold was being injected with an unblinking 

e. And in the meantime a asser-by 

rust his hand through the opposite window, 
removed a containing &,. red 
sovereigns, and on his way, . These are 
the things’ which sour a bank clerk’s nature.— 
From “John Bull’s Year Book.” , 


Mics. anp Men 1N Panis.—A caleulation of 
the number of rats and mice in Paris has been 
made by the Paris Health Depetroast. The 
calculation was. based e number of 
rodents that are annually destroyed in the capi- 
tal, which, as far as could be judged; is as 
follows: — 80, in the central ‘markets, 
25,000 in the other markets, 120,000 m the 
abattoirs, 50,000 by the butchers, 300,000 by 
the grocers, 500,060 by private individuals, 
100,000 by the tanners, 110,000 by rat-catchers, 
in the sewers, cellars, and streets, and 200,000 
by various poisons. It was finally estimated 
that the total number of the petty pests of 
Paris must be at least 3,900,000, or about one 
per inhabitant, 


Srnverurar Cuanexs ty Man.—Recent re- 
searches have furnished some startling facts 
regarding changes which man is at present 
undergoing physically. It is believed that mn 
was formerly endowed: with more teeth than 
he now possesses. -Abundant evidence exist» 
that ages and ages ago human. teeth were 
used as weapons of defence. The practice of 
eating our food cooked and the disuse of 
teeth as weapons are said to be responsible for 
the degeneration that is going on. In ancient 
times a short-sighted soldier or hunter was 
almost an impossibility; to-day a whole 
nation is afflicted with defective vision. It 
is almost certain that man once possesied a 
third eye, by means of which he was enabled 
to see above his head. The human eyes for- 
merly regarded the world from the two sides 
of the head. They are even now gradually 
shifting to a more forward position, In the 
dim past the ear flap was of great zervice 
in ascertaining the direction of sounds, and 
operated largely in the play of the features. 
But the muscles of the ear have fallen into dis- 
use, for the fear of surprise by enemies no 
longer exists. Again, our sense of smell is 
markedly inferior to that of savages. ‘That. it 
is still decreasing is evidenced by observations 
of the olfactory organ. 

Orv Bonxzs.—“ Shins and thighs and fore- 
Tegs are the best quality 0’ bones,” said the 
foreman of a bone-boiling establishment, “ and 
{ don’t waste them. on the bone burners nor 
the fertilizer grinders. The manufacturer of 
knife handles, cuff buttons, collar buttons, 
bone jewellery, parasol and umbrella handles, 
combs, toothbrushes, hair brushes, and all 
sorts of things that bone ken be used for, buy 
all the bones the country ken produce. The 
bones for buttons and knife handles mostly 
goes to Europe. Fancy parasol handles is 
turned out 0’ sheeps’ legs, and some o’ the 
nicest ivory fans you ever see used to be 
trottin’ some old ram or ewe around the 
pastur’ lot. Sheep-leg bones polishes up slicker 
than any other bones, and aint so brittle as 
the shin bone of a cow or the thigh bone of ‘a 
steer. We collect bones from all over ibe 
country. A ton of pig iron aint worth more 
than a quarter as much as a ton o' che com- 
monest kind o' bones is when it is ready for 
the burner or grinder. We get a pinto’ geod 
neatsfoot oil out of every set o shins and 
hoofs of a cow or steer. The liquor that’s 
leit after bilin’ the thighr and shins makes as 
good sizin’ glue as a papermuker can get, 
We ken.git enough marrow out of a carload 
0’ bones to stock a store with bear’s grease. 
‘The best barber's bear grease is made out o’ 
the marrow of old bones,” 


Trg Srkinc Fastrons.—If we want to be | 
smart when the spring comes we must cer- 
tainly bay a white jacket. When the little 
Jambs-put on their little new white spring 
coats we shall do éxactly the same, but we 
shall probably embellish them with coloured 
embroidery of the kind called Rhodian for 
choice. ‘Toree-quasiet Jength only will be 
these coats, so we shall not have too much of 
@ good thi Pretty delaine blouses will be 
worn beneath these jackets, and there will be 
@ novel material for white blouses called 
“ satin-faced:.flannel.”—From “John Bull's 
Year Book” for 1903. 

Lonpor’s Pawn Suorpzs. — Another ink 
with the ancient City of London is being 
broken by the démolitioa of the Quest House 
and the “pawn shoppes” in Cripplegate. They 
are being removed for the purpose of widening 
that portion of Fore Street which is too narrow 
to.cope with the congested traffic. The Quest 
House, it is believed, was built prior to the 
year 1564. The origin of the shops was pecu- 
liar. In 1654 the parish possessed sufficient 
money for benefactions to the aged poor, but 
no proper. provision for the clothing of poor 
children. ‘The four shops were erected, and 
the rents derived therefrom were devoted to the 
charity. The ancient gateway, on which ma 
be seen hour-glasses and skulls and bones, will 
be preserved, though it wil! have to be removed 
for that purpose. It bears the date 1660. 


Way Braps ane Warm in Corp WeatHer. 
—A bird is clothed in the best of non-conduct- 
ing substances. Even the disorderly accumule- 
tion of feathers in a feather bed-offérs enor- 
mous resistance to the passage of heat, whereas 
living feathers arranged on the body like geales 
must constitute an armour against radiation 
that is almost. perfect. By rufiling up its 
feathers, as a bird. does when at rest in cold 
weather, a sheath of air which soon becomes 
hot air is created round the bird, and beyond 
that radiation ig very slow. Moreover, within 
the skin are many air-chambers, in some cases 
connected with the lungs, and in others com- 
municating with the outer air through pores in 
the skin. Their very bones are in most cases 
filled with air instead of marrow. Thus the 





bird resembles a doub'e-walled house, with all 
| its internal spaces filled with air warmed by a 
| central stove, none of the heat of which escapes 
except through the labyrinth of jealous bar- 


riers. 

degree enaBles the bird to fly is also the best 
possible warming apparatus. As a mawer of 

fact, birds seldom die of cold alone. As long 
as they are well fed they can resist very low 
temperatures. 

Stow or Srrxcr.—When o man goes a 
| wooing he generally has plenty to say, but 
| there are some lovers who seem to study the 
| art of laconics, both in verbal and written 
| speech. During the progress of a recent breach 
| of promise action it transpired that the de- 
| fendant had never written the plaintiff any- 

thing longer than a post-card, and some of these 
comununications were as brief as possible. But 
even this brevity was éxcelled by that of the 
English merchant, who considering the writing 
of love letters a waste of time, was in the 
habit of telegraphing all he had to say to his 
lady-love;-in order to avoid the roundabout 
expressions required by the exigencies of a 
letter. He must have spent a considerable sum 
by indulging his eccentricity in this direction. 
A rather remarkable experiment was once 
carried out by a young lady possessed of a keen 
sense of humour. Becoming engaged to an 
engineer whose reticence of speech was carried 
almost to the point of mania, she confided to 
her relations thet she intended counting the 
number of words addressed to her by the 





ment period---some three or four months. Her 
P sé ws carried out, and on the eve of the 
wedding the young lady informed her family 
that her fiancé had uttered exactly two hun- 
dred. and forty-eight words throughout the 
whole of the engagement weeks, meking an 
average for the days they met of some ‘three 
and a-half words, ’ 





The same arrangement that in no small | 





— ee ; nee 
How-Nor to Ewicnate,—There is 4 ory of 
@ youth who, hearing that be could seca, 
free gift of one hundred:and sixty acres of lini 
in Canada, detided to set- forth straightway 
and secure a property for himself, at little cog 
in the fertile of the Dominion. Within 
2 little while he was earning his living in th, 
United States by washing up plates in a hoy) 
Emigration, therefore, 1 not for she unit: 
but ior the fit it offers infinite possibilities au} 
advantages. 

A Recent Devenorment — The lta . 
Parisian development of ping-pong consists in 
substituting for the ball a light feather made 
of collodion, and for the racquets rods or wands 
electrified by “friction: ~The featuer is fin 
thrown into the air between the two players 
where it temporarily remains by virtuo of its 
lightness. © game consists in driving it 
backwards and forwards, not by force, as in 
ping-pong, but by the repellent action of th 
wands, which are previously electrified for the 

rpose by an energetic rubbing. 

‘THs Wowpers oF SurcEry.—Following D;. 
Lorenz's bloodless demonstrations, a report 
comes from America about the saving of the 
life of a man who had shot himself in the leh 
breast, wounding his heart. An aperature was 
made, and between pulsations the wound in th 
heart was closed with three stitches. The bullet 
had also perforated the apex of the left jung 
A portion an inch and a-half square was ot 
away, @ heavy silk ligature tied about the lung, 
draming tubes being established and the ches 
cavity closed. The patieut speedily rallied, 
and it is believed he will recover. 

Cuicpren or tHE Soverricn,—All the sous 
of the Sovereign were not called “Prince” up 
to about the year 1620. The family of Hear 
VIL. will afford an instance of the ‘titles ordi 
narily given previous to that time. They were: 
— “My (or ‘the’) Lord Prince Arthur, Prince 
of Wales.” “My Lady Princess "—Katherine 
of Aragon, his wife. “My Lord of York" 
Henry VIL. “My Lady Margaret "—alter- 
wards Queen of Scotland. “My Lady Mary’— 
afterwards Queen of France. As there was only 
one Prince-—-of Wales-—so there was only onr 
Princess, his consort. In the eyes of our ances 
tors*to ave styled the King’s daughter Prin- 
cess Margaret would have intimated that she 
was heiress presumptive. Charles I. was usually 
termed Prince Charles during his brother's liie, 
yet his sister was always the Lady Elisabeth, 
and in the reign of Charles IV. his nieces, the 
daughters of James II., were still the Lady 
Mary and the Lady Anne. Henrietta Maris, 

who was responsible for many new fashions, 
apparently introduced the “ Princess” as the 
style of her daughters; but the title was re 
stricted to the actual daughters of the King 
until the accession of the House of Hanover. 
































































Fase Wrrxras.—The children at a Sanda) 
schoal not long since, being asked among othe 
questions what bearing false witness aguns 
one’s neighbour meant, a pert little gui © 
plied: “It is when nobody hain’t done notany 
and somebody goes and: tells.” 

A Sexr-Denyrve Hussanv. — “George 
dear,” said a loving wife, “why don't yo 
smoke the cigars I presented to you at Chris 
mas?” “A pipe is guod enough for me, my 
love. Cigars are too rich for my blood. 
“But, George. dear, they didn’t cost, muck 
I paid only ten’ shillings for the box,” 
was very thoughtful of you to buy the . 
Mary; but, as I said, a pipe 1s good enous! 
for me. Your kindness, however, wont bh 
thrown away. The cigars will enable he 
do the handsome thing by war friends whe 
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gentleman during the whole of their engage- | 


they call. They shall have em.” — prod 
should like to see you smoke one of them 
dear.” “ Self-denial, my darling, = © aif 
the greatest of human virtues. I deny ms rm 
for the pleasure of our friends. a 
noble of you, George, and after as ae 
proud of your resolution.” “Dent maX? 
vain,” said the hypocrite, as he wah a J 
the doorstep to enjoy the sixpemry © ™ 
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purchased coming home. 
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Facetize 


(ypuses never play billiards, because they 

can't tse their queues. 

sux; “Joha, what is @ coastwise steamer?” 
He: “One that knows how to keep off the 
veks, darling. 

Owe of the Western ranches is owned and 
vivaged by 2 woman. She is probubly the 
yr-belle af the West, 

- (ai @ very late hour, with deep tender- 

“ How can I leave thee? ” She : “Really, 
ir, Stayer; 1 can't tell you. I wish to Heaven 
I ould” 

“J pox’e mince matters, I can tell you,” ob- 

waved Mré Brown at dinner yesterday. “IT 
<hould say “Wot, judging from this mince-pie,’ 
grumbled Brown. 

“Do you rectify mistakes here?’ ’ satledd “ 
gentleman as he stepped into a chemist’s shop. 
Yes, sir, we do, if the patient is »till alive,” 

replied the urbane assistant. 


lv half the new railways for which bills 
are beep introduced are ever built in England, 
umers will be obliged to plant their potatoes 


petween the ties. 


Garay: “ As it is to be a secret engagement 

it would not be wise for me to give you a ring 
present,’ Geraldine: “Oh, but I could 
wear it on the wrong hand,” 


“Give me your candid opimion of my paiut- 
ag,” requested D’Auber>. ‘It’s worthiess,” 
replied Oynicus. “Yes, I know it’s worthless, 
mt leb me have it, anyway.” 

Askrp tle other day if he thought marriage 
a failure, Brother Dickey replied ewmphati- 
ally. “No, sah—not in my case. Dey warn’t 
no failure at all—she got me!” 

Sus. “I hear Miss Fussanfeathor is talking 

of marrying again.” He: “ Didn't know she 
was ever married.” She: “She wasn’t; | 
said she was talking of it again.” 

Hz: “Did you enjoy the sermon?” She: 
‘Of course I did, i had on a new hat and 
cress, and the pow-opener seated me directly 
vi fromt of that dreadful Miss Briggs.” 


A rouno gentleman wishes to know what is 
proper to say on leaving a young lady friend 
iet @ late call—good night or good evening? 
Nevertell a lie, young man ; say good morning. 


“ARE you superstitious!” “ Well—er—not 
exactly, but I don’t mind admitting that when 
my wile, whose name.is Lucy, finds. a letter 
in - pocket signed by Clara’ Ttake it to be 
a bad sign. 


“Jom,” said his mother, severely, 
“someone has taken a big piece of ginger cake 
cut of the pantry ” Johnny blushed tily. 
Oh, Johnny!” she exclaimed, “ didn't 
‘ink it was in you.” “It ain't, all,” replied 
Johnny; “part of it’s in Elsie.” 


“Wei, there’s no use talking,” said Joax 
9 Bixby, as they came out of the barber's 
shop. “I have. te change barbers.” 
hy?” asked Bixby. “Is he too slow?” 
Slow!” exclaimed Joax. “Slow? Well, I 
thould think so! Why, he shaved me.on one 
side, and before he got. the other side finished 
the hair bad sprouted out again.’ 


“Lat's see,” the lawyer mused, as he softly 
pulled at his ear, “your name is Johnson, 
isn't it?” “Yeg “You married a widow 


“a fro maid prands mortgages?” 
| married a widder,” he 


;” 
“Were on the widder’s han ers a 
per now to see if roms ayy rat 


“T Sow offer -you'@ Rubens,” said an 


perfect gem of genius— 
g that came i al t 
Pr ere was no bid. The ano- 
pri aprei. the “Rubens, and taking up 
1 ‘Preture, said; “ Very well, gentlemen, 
stig you a dt by the same 





THe path of duty. 
house. 


Boarpser: “ Waiter, there's a hair in this 
stew.” Waiter (cheerfully): “ Yes, sir; 
rabbit-stew.” 

A yYoUNG woman who married a one-legged 
man says it doesn’t take much to make he 
husband “hopping mad.” 

“I've been 
trade,” 
tacks in his bare feet one night. 

Erur.: “I had quite a netion to marry 
Mr. Whanky.” Ella: “And why didn’t 
you?” Ethel: “Oh, he didn't ask me.” 

Tae people inthe audience who talk con- 
tinually during the progress of a play should 
learn the deaf-and-dumb alphabet. 

TEACHER; 


Through the custom- 


getting points on tbe carpet 


“Why were you not at school 
yesterday?” Boy: “I sprained my foot, 
sir.” Teacher: “ That’s a lame excuse.” 

A puysician says that a man is shorter 
during the day. than at night. That is probably 
because his wife picks his pockets in the 
morning. 

Wirz: “A box came to-day, John, ad- 
dressed to you.” Husband: “Did you open 
it?” Wife: “No.” Husband: “Well, I 
wish you had. It may be one of ‘those in- 
fernal machines.’ 

He: 
wife; but why will she 
gowns?” She: 
major, 1 fancy. 
don't you know?” 

A LanGastex woman bas invented “ 
able attachment for. a sewing machine.” 
most valuable attachment for a 
machine, after all, is a young woman about 
eighteen yoars old. 

Otp Man (calling 
daughter): “Olara!” 
papa.” Old Man: 


wear such loud 
“Out of consideration to the 
He is so shockingly deaf, 


a valu- 
The 


down the stairs to 
Daughter: “ Yes, 
“Ask that young man fn 


the parlour which he prefers for breakfast— | ‘ 
| sympa 


milk rolls or Vienna bread.” 

‘Severaz, diamonds were found in a mete- 
orite which. fell im the town . Krasnoslobodsk, 
Russia. ‘hey will be given to the individuals 
who are.able to pronounce the name of the 
town. Now.is the time to get up clubs. 


SymvaTuisine Frienp (to widow whose hus- 
band was biown to pieces by nitro-glycerine) : 
“In what part of the oil country did your 
husband die, Mrs. Driller?” Widow (sadly) : 
“Poor John died pretty much al) over it.” 


Wire: “I am so worried about that cough 
of yours, John, dear.” Husband (fondly): 
“Don't be foolish, Tittle one; it is a mere 
nothing.” Wife: “It may be a mere nothing, 
John, but I do wish you would sce—the— 
insurance man to-day.” 

“Wat are you making faces for?” said 

MGilder to Mr. Dago “here ain't 
anything the matter with that cigar I gave 
you, is there?” “No, I s’pose not, Flip,” 
replied his friend. “Do I stay here, or do I 
go out into the yard to die?” 


“Wuat did Mrs. B. have on?” asked a 
lady who had been prevented from attending 
a reception. of her better-half. “Sort of 
thunder and lightning costume,” responded 
the dreadful man; and when asked what he 
meant, by that, said he could not give details, 
but it. “ was loud and shocking.” 


Aut Tar Dirverencr.—A working man with 

& dinner-pail in his hand came out of a little 

pone Me was mot by a fellow working nian. 
hy, 


Jim,” exclaimed the new comer 5 
“ re working overtime now, ain't yout” 
“No,” was the reply; “I'm not.” “ Ain't 
you putting in over eight hours a day?” 
“Yes.” “I thought eight hours was the union 
schedule?” remarked the outsider. ‘ Yes; 


| but’ you ‘know I've bought the shop.” 


it’s a. | 
| sort 


| pers onal 


said the man who walked on a lot of | 





‘* Handsome woman, that Major Bold’s | 


; am ve 
| know, 


sewing | 





—_- oe 


Nature is full of wise provisions. Wives 
their worst cooking when they ave young 
and irresistible. 

“Did your 
to pers onal 
violence 
¥ indow, well 


ao 


moth er-in-law ever re 
?”  Witness:, “If 
out of a 


JUDGE: 
Violence 
is an Bes me 
yes. : 

“TIT cHARGED a battery myself once,” ex 
claimed an ex-sculler. “ You did,” replied an 
old artilleryman who knew him. “Yor 
charged our battery a shilling a drink for bad 
whiskey!” 

A SUBSCRIBER wants to know how to make 
a hothouse. Some men have done it simply 
by forgetting to brush off a little wisp of 
golden-blonde hair from the coat-sleeve on the 
side nearest the beart 

Sap a very old lady, in 
induced by illness, “I’ve been a great sinner 
for more than eighty years, and didn’t know 
it.” ‘‘Goodness!” exclaimed her maid, whe 
had lived with her for years; “I knowed it 
all 'the time 

Wire: “ The 


& penitential mood 


;» 


question, ‘How to get rid of 
the surplus?’ is an important one in political 
economy, is it not, John? ” Husband: “ Yes, 
my dear, but the question in private a onomy, 
‘How to obtain a curples to get rid of, is of 
the greater importan 
“AND so you think you will get married 
vben you grow up to be a young lady, Fles 
O; [ haven't a doubt 
it,” assented Flossie. “ Everybody 
ry much like my mamma, and sh 
has been married three times.” 


" gaid the caller 
ays I 
, you 
Tne barber's pole used to represent’an arm 
with blood streaming down, as barbers of the 
olden time were also surgeons. There ig a 
question as to the origin of the blue stripes, 
but it is st Ippose d ¢o have been taken from 
the patient’s countenance when the doctor’s 


; bill came in. 


Exrentencep Wipnow 


thour her 


AN 


widow 


—Friend (to 
third husband): “I 
ise deeply with you, my dear Mrs, 
Hendricks, and was sorry not to be with 
you in your hour of affliction.” Widow 
(sadly): “Ah, my friend, you don’t know 
what it is to lose husbands.” 

Farner (trying to read the paper): “ What 
was that awful racket in the hal] just now?’ 
Mother: “One of the children Mell down 
stairs.” Father (irascibly): “Well, you tell 
those children that if they cannot 


fall down 
stains quit tly they won't allowed to fall 
down them at all.” 


Ancry Grrst (in 
“ Have you go t the ch 
for a chunk of meat, tough 
my jaw’ I've got 2 mind to lick you.” Pro 
prietor: “Petter not dry dot, young veller 
Choost. you veel dot muscle in dot arm! 
Efery day I cuts dot meat 


ning 


4 


be 


German restaurant) - 
wk to charge a shilliag 
enough to break 


“THERE goes one of the proudest young 
society ladies about here,” said McPelter ty 
Wigwug, as they tripped cautiously down tue 
icy pavement “Ww. hich one?” “The Jady 
just ahead of us.” “ Gor odness ! We'd bette 
look out, then!” “Why?” curiously. “Be 
cause ‘pride goeth before a fall.’” 

Tur quarrel between the newly-wedded 
couple was working up into a regular row, 
when he said, ‘“* W hen you begin to talk non- 
sense I hold my tongue!” But it was too 
bad of her to say, “If I were guided by the 
same rule with regard to you, I should never 
speak at-all!” Then the battle began ag: Lin. 

“J UNDERSTAND you swore off at New 
Year's, Jack.” .“I did.” “Keeping your 
resolution?” * Yes, sir.” “Going to stick 
to it?” “Iam” “Then perhaps you would 
lend a fellow a few———" *T swore off lend- 
ing money, too.” “ You did?” a Le and 
I'm going to stick to that also.” “Oh, alt 
right. S'long.” “ S'long.” 
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KIT 


By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Author of “Unseen Fires,” “Woman Against Woman,” “Her Mistake,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
Kitty! Kit!” 

The strong not unnusical voice 
rang out on the summer air. It 
Was @ voice that carried we!l, and 
" it penetrated to the depths of the 
a bushes that clustered in such pro 

usion in the old-fashioned kitchen garden. 
A girl, sitting crunched uv in a heap before 
one of the heaviest laden of the fruit bushes, 
laughed as the sound reached her ears. 

“Kitty! Where are you? Kit, I say! 
Answer up, there’s a good soul. I want you!” 

The voice was coming nearer and nearer, 
was just beside her, in fact.. She crouched 
down a little further, and drew her auburn 
head out of sight, as the whuite-Hannel-clad 
figure sauntered by on the narrow path. 

“Kitty! Kate! Katherine!” 

There was absolute desperation in the last 
shout. 

The girl popped up her head. 

“Do you want me’? she 





asked, mest 


innocently. 

Christopher Hornton came to a sudden 
standstill. 

“You uttle cat!’ he exclaimed. “ Hay 





you no consideration for my lungs? 

“Ts anything wrong with them?” She 
ke large gooseberry into her mouth as she 
epoke. 

“I think I have slightly strained them, that 
is all. But I don’t ask for symvathy.” 

He seated himself across a wheelbarrow 
that was close beside him. and looked at her 
out of his handsome, boyish eyes. 

“Tsay, Kit, don’t keep everything to your- 
saf. Shy us a handful.” 

“Come and pick them for yourself,’ Kitty 
retorted, the while she stretched small, sun- 
burnt hand, on which were heaped haif-a 
dozen. golden berries. “Aren't they good 
just,” she remarked, as .Clris speedily de- 
molished them. 

“What's going on?” 
disposed of the last one. 

“Jam!” was the girl’s laconic reply. 

“You have good things to eat in this. house, 
ynd no mistake.” 

“Well, and don’t you? In yours you ought 
to, considering what # grand one it is!” 

“Tt may be grand to look at,” the boy said, 
“but,” with considerable candour, “it’s an 
awful sham when you get inside. By the way, 
Kit, you have never been over yet to see my 
new den. When are you coming? Don’t be 
such a little sneak as to say you are afraid of 
the mater. 

“T am not a sneak,” Kit answered, with 
some wise Cap “although,” picking a mas 
sive gooseberry, and regarding it lovingly be- 
fore putting it between her pretty hps— 
“although 1 don’t mind confessing I am afraid 
of your mother, awfully. She kind of dries 
me up. I never know whether I am on my 
head or my heels when she is speaking to 
me! 
“As if that mattered!” exclaimed Chris, 
not al'uding to the possible reversed position 
of his gir] chum, but to the chilly nature of 
his maternal parent. “She can’t eat you!” 

Kit gave a sigh of relief. She busied her- 
self with filling her basket for a moment. 

“I shouldn't mind being eaten by some 
people,” was the next observation. “In fact. 
I shoul? rather like it. But your mother!” 

Chris's boyish face grew red. He did not 

resent the objection to his mother. It was 
the beginning of the speech that gave him 
such an unpleasant feeling. 
._ “By some people, I suppose,” he said, in a 
hurried, angry sort of way—“I suppose you 
mean that long-legged brute, Gerald Manner- 
ing. Beast!” 

Kit flung a gooseberry at him, and hit him 


he inquired, as he 








well in the middle ef his handsome 
face, 

“You are a rude boy!” 

“Tam not a boy!” 

“You are nineteen!” she observed, very 
childishly. 

“ And you are only seventeen? ” 

“Seventeen in a girl amakes a woman, 
This win an air of quiet superiority. 

“Well, nineteen in a hoy-——” 

“ Makes a hobbledehoy! she finished, with 
a burst of laughter. ‘then she flung another 
gooseberry at him. “Stupid Chris! As if 


cross 


you didn’t know 1 hated Gerald Mannering | 


hike anything! ” 

“ Honour ‘bright ! Really!” He looked 
radiant, then dubious. “ And yet you danced 
with him at the school-children’s picnic for 
three times running.” 

He dances divinely !” 

Kit tucked up her knees, clasped her arms 
round them, and sighed. 

“ Just divinely!” she said a. second time. 

Chris was silent. He sat looking at her 
bunched up under the gooseberry bushes. He 
was only a boy, and he was not possessed of 
any great artistic proclivities He heard 
others around him express an opinion that 
Katherine Marlowe was am exceedingly plain 
girl. His mother, Lady Hornton, indeed, had 
gone so far as to express a regret that her 
son’s great friend and comrade should be so 
lamentably unprepossessing in appearance. 

“Such a misfortune. Really, fate is very 
cruel sometimes. One should never question 
the hand of Providence, of course. Still, it 
does seem a strange thing that one should be 

iven so much while another has so little. 

vow, if that unfortunate, red-haired girl 

could have had even a small portion of her 
cousin's beauty, she need not haye perhaps 
had occasion to grumble at her lot. But that 
she should be given nothing, and Constance 
Marlowe so much, is one of those things not 
quite easy to accept, or understand!” 

Chris always felt.a hot anger im his heart 
for his mother when she adopted this tone, 
and he was apt to’ lose his temper with Kit’s 
other detractors, and to stand up boldly and 
declare he found the girl the sweetest and 
most beautiful of her sex. For to him she 
was beautiful. 

He loved to see the colour flash into her 
cream pale cheeks, and the light to deepen and 
darken in her eyes. Long as he had known 
her, Chris could not yet determine exactly 
what shade those.same said eyes were. They 
changed so often, and so swiftly, gleaming at 
times like some clear green cfystal water 
with the reflection of the sun in its depths ; 
then growing a cloudy grey—a curious sort of 
tender grey that gave one the feeling of tears 
lying hidden behind it—and anon they had 
sometimes shone with a glorious golden lighi, 
like some wonderful jewel whose nature was 
unknown, but whose beauty was infinite. 

These chameleon eyes and the mass of 
ruddy brown hair, that had more of a copper 
tinge than a golden one, were to Chris some 
thing apart and above all other eyes and hair 
in the world. , 

It was nothing to him that the girl's 
features were absolutely unclassical, that her 
skin was always pale, her mouth nage, her 
figure thin and somewhat angular. To him 
Constance Marlowe, the stately, exquisite 
Constance, whom all the world (as constituted 
by the county of Westehire) declared to be 
something phenomenal, something extra- 
ordinary in the way of beauty, was nowhere 
beside his beloved Kit. 

Constance was always sweet, always dainty, 
always gentle-voiced, but she was as cold as 
one of the old stone figures in the ancient 








ee, a 
ce, 


Rockstone Church, and Chris had a shreyy 
suspicion she was almost as hard. 

Constance’s figure was divine, her aij 
graceful and stately. She had, indeed , 
marvellous way of moving, but the boy, 
heart turned instinctively with delight ‘ty 
Kit’s unexpected and not always conventions 
movements, in place of her cousin's stately 
grace; and there was nothing he loved y 
much as to entice Kit into some wild scampe; 
@ frantic game of tennis, a long walking 
match, or a race across the meadow to sm 
who would leap the ditch the first. 

There was nothing the girl could do tha 
Chris did not love, except, maybe, when she 
elected to danté three times running with 
Gerald Mannering of the lengthy limb, 

He sat watching her now as she swayed 
herself to and fro, thé sunlight making her hair 
a ruddy halo about her pale face. 

“T wish I could dance!” he said, breaking 
the silence. 

She looked up at him with those wonderty 
eyes of hers. 

*“ Now don’t cultivate jealousy, Chris, it is 
so beastly; and remember it is the one only 
thing Gerald can do! ” 

Chris swung his feet to and fro on either 
side of the wheelbarrow. 

“What are you gomg to do this after 
noon?” he asked, after a pause, during whic 
Kit had fallen into a delicious day-dream, 
shutting her eyes, and baskjng im the sun like 
& cat. 

She dropped her knees all at once, woke out 
of the dream, and went on picking gooseberrice 
hurriedly. 

“Oh!-I am going to have a lovely time 
I promised Hepzibah she should have thix 
basket full by funcheon time, and so here | 
have been since breakfast. I wanted to get 
this done this morning, so that 1 could hay: 
a real good smouch all too myself, while 
Constie is at the Sinclair garden-party. | 
mean to have a splendid time. 1 want & 
finish that book of George Meredith's, # | 
shall go down to——” if 

“Can't I come end smouch, toot” Chrie 
asked, wistfully. 

She shook her head. 

“Oh! you are going to be one of the great 
folk!” she said, laughingly. “You ares 
grown-up Christopher to-day.” oo 

“If you think I am going to this bessly 
affair, well——” hris stopped for want ef 
words. ne 
“T don’t think about it,” Kit remarked, & 
she shook the berries about in the basket t 
make room for more, “I know you Wii @° 
Your mother wili make you. ‘It is wonderlu 
what mothers can do when they try ’ 

“We will see avout that!” the boy eal. 
defiantly. .“I don’t do things I don’t want \ 
very often, I can tell you!” avEA 

“You are a lucky little boy, then, that's ab. 
There!” piling another large handful on ' 
the top of the already full basket. “There, 
think that will do now. You can make your 
self useful, and help me to carry this, J! yow 
choose to be a nice person!” 

She got up and stretched her elender limbs. 
shaking out the es folds of her bo” 
duster gown as she spoke. el ool 

it. shan't help you to carry it,” Chns + oe 
seizing the basket; “I fancy I can do thet 
sort of things best alone!” wh 

Kit watched him lift the heavy weight 
eyes full of admiring affection. 
““You know, Chris, you are a — 
thing when you are not cross, or-—or Suly. 

She put ther hand through his free arm, a 
rubbed her cheek on his shoulder softly. “* 
am very fond of you, Chris, very, very. 

The boy’s handsome face flushed pean: 

“Is that honour bright, Kit! 





he asked, 
a voice that spoke something more then & 
he looked up into, his eyes 

ooked up into his eyes. 

“You know fis. Who have I got wo 
except you, Chris? And I do love bageo<'# 
You have always been so good to me, nds.” 
true. staunch friend—any friend of irie 
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8IR PHILIP PAUSED—BEWITCHED 


The boy’s heart swelled within him. 
, Uny stick to that always, Kit, and you'll 
be right. You've always got me, you know, 
whatever happens; we've been such good 
chums, haven't we, all along?” 

~ Yes, Kit said. 

+hey were walking slowly through the 
kitchen garden under the interlaced boughs of 
ihe old apple and pear trees, and between the 
tows of currant bushes; whose slender 
van hes were jewelled with red and white 

x don't believe we have ever had a real 
qrarre-—not a real one,” she said, dreamily. 

atis, do you remember the first time we 
met’ What a funny looking little thing I 
mast have been in my black dress, so forlorn 
and so ugly. ©. [ can just feel my heart 
pay now as it beat, then. How frightened 

Was ol everybody—it was so strange and 
horrible, und 1 hated it all)’ 

Poor little Kit! I remember. You looked 
> MM ead pg ag cs of breathing. I was 
- ‘ iQ ou Ss 7 j 
a tg We soon made friends, though, 
Miers o ghtened of you; but of Aunt 
steal and of Cons ve. I can see Constie now 
a Se ™ the doorstep as uncle and I drove 
an v = so pretty, just like a beautiful 
hugh! and | dared to kiss her!” Then be 
aughed, Just .imagine tryi to kiss 
Constie now! How a must have hatek me. 
nae Rabe dusty and shebby, and my 
and Oma. heen nearly blind with crying. 
M stie does hate anything that is not 
try clean and proper!” 
oat shit “! the basket a bit in his hand to 
i * athe ‘les. On the subject of Con- 

i e tlowe he never had much to say. 

i rhe hot like Miss Marlowe nor her 
ht moter, and he wished in a vague 
epee way that he could take “Kit 

Yel life where fate and her penniless 

aned condition had left, her. 

% that she ever comp'ained—that. was one 











ST oy 
r what, 


BY THE POWER AND BEAUTY 


of the girl's greatest charms. She was so 
happy. She made her own. happiness, which 
was a very lucky thing for her. 

Boy though he was, Chris had fathomed 
enough of worldly knowledge and human 
nature to know that Kit’s position in her 
aunt’s house was not one of the brightest or 
pleasantest, particularly to a proud, 
spirit like hers. 

The bread of dependence is sweetened some- 
times by sympathy and sincere love; but 


OF THE PAIR 


high | 


there was no over-abundance of this even be | 
tween the mother and daughter, and certainly | 


there was none to spare for outsiders. 

Moreover, it was an old and oft-told story : 
Kit’s mother had been a poor gentlewoman 
earning her bread when George Marlowe had 
met her, 

The marriage had been considered a mis- 
take by his family, and by none more than by 
his brother Nigel’s wife, who had refused 
steadily to acknowledge the existence of her 
humble sister-in-law. When sorrow and mis- 
fortune in the form of her beloved husband's 
sudden death fell upon the unhappy woman, 
she was forced to turn to that husband’s 
brother for help, and she did not ask in vain. 

Nigel Marlowe never faltered in his duty— 
going so far, indeed, as to insist, despite all 
nis wife could say, on giving a home to the 
desolate orphan child, who was thrown penni- 
less and friendless upon the world when the 
coffin had closed over her mother. 

* Kit had been brought back to the comfort 
able country house by her uncle, and had been 
told she was to call it her home; and here 
she had grown up a flower, needing all the 
ome Br care and loving sympathy to nourish 
bring to perfection the blossom of the 
beautiful nature that was within ‘her. 

That the flower grew and fleurished without 

these aids spoke strongly of its magnificent 


Kit was absolutely unsvoiled ; her bright, 





happy, joyous nature that yet had in it the 


| 








OF EYES HE SAW BEFORE HIM, 


depths of sincere earnestness, and was backed 
by an intellectuality that was extraordinary, 
was not in the least warped by the chilly and 
uncongenial atmosphere that surrounded her 
in her so-called home. Contentment was the 
foundation of her existence—conteytment that. 
was the outcome of will and unconscious phi- 
losophy. 

it was only when by herself, or with Chris 
sometimes, that the gurl ever let herself drift 
into dreamland, forgot her busy humdrum life, 
while her thoughts wandered on some vague 
journey that was sweet in poetic fancy. She 
was deeply attached to Chris—she responded 
so eagerly and naturally to all sympathy—an¢ 
from the very first the chord of a true affec- 
tion had been struck between them. 

She delighted in teasing him, but she never 
hurt him. If she whouglit he really felt any 
one of her laughing little shots, she was almost 
niiserable. 

te was so good to her, so kind, such a dear, 
staunch friend, and such a companion 
least, in her moments of youthful exuberance 
when she felt the sunshine in her limbs, and 
the summer air filling her lungs, and making 
her as full of life and joy a8 a young untamed 
inimal 

These were the moments 
Marlowe grew, if possible, more 
tant with her cousin. She cons! 
conduct that of a mannerless hoyde: 
had a way of letting the girl feel thi« 
she never was anything but gentle and sweet- 
voiced in any remark she mae. 

Kit's one sensation was one of vexation with 
herself at such times. But Chris had quite 
different opinion on the matter. 

“Everybody calls Constance so sweet,” he 
sometimes said to himself. “1 don’t know 
where her sweetness lies, blowed if I do. 
She’s as hard as nails. Doesn't she know 
how to burt just!” 

But it was no use talking like this to Kut, 


Constance 
cold and dis- 
ered Kiit’s 
and she 
Uthough 


when 
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—— 
The girl honestly and truly believed in her} walked to the long, open window, and stood “Mon -enfant! Have you forgottes by 
cousins manner and nature. there, frowning at the gardens cutside, letting pany this afternoon? 
“We aren't the same, of course not,” she | the June sunshine play with impunity on the| “I certainly have not forgotten your pay 
had said to Chris. “But that doesn’t say | velvetty softness and exquisite delicacy of her} Lena. Sir Philip R open with steady conyis. 
that Constie isn’t ever so much better than} pink and white skin, and daring its most | tion, as one who beard 4 greet deal 


me. You are awfully down on Constie, you 
know, Chris; and it is so unjust of you. You 
are the most prejudiced person in the world.” 

“Yes, I am,” Chris ‘had answered, shortly. 
“And a good job, wo!” 

As they wended their way up to the back of 
the house they fell to talking over a litte pic- 
nic they» had intended making to a distant 
part of the neighbourhood for some time past. 

“Why can’t we go to-morrow?” Chris 
asked, as he shifted the basket of gooseberriee 
frem one hand to the other. 

Kit shook ber head. 

“Can't. Such heaps to do!” 

“You always do have such heaps,” Chris 
gtumbled... “‘ Now, this afternoon would be 
splendid! Wh ‘6 

Kit stopped ‘him. 

“ Now you.know me, Chris.. I don’t intend 
to get deeper.into your mother’s: black books. 
You have: to.go to this. garden Party Lady 
Horaton would be furious, if you did not go. 
And, besides, 1 don’t want vou to-day!” 

Chris said. Oh!” and relapsed into silence 
until they came to the end of the kitchen 


en 
“ Look here, if you are going to stay in the 
house, I'l) be..off |” he mid. “verhaps you'll 
<ome out to-morrow and do something.” 

“ Perbaps,” Kit said, as he put the basket 
down.on the step. of the kitchen door, “In 








any case, you. might come over and tell me 
how you got.on-at the Sinclairs, I expect you 
Ms | enjoy..yourself, no end; euly mind, I for- 
bid you solutely to flirt with Luly Davis, 


orn 

“Ob! I gay, Kit, shut up! As if I ever 
alid dé such 4 thing. And then you forget I 
shan’t have any chance—tied to the mater.” 

Kit laughed at him with her lips and eyes. 

“I am very glad Lady Hornton is going, 
after such a confession, or who knows? But 
1 must set to work. These gooseberries have 
all to be picked in am hour, or, no afternoon 
with George Meredith for me. Good-bye, Chris, 
alear. Yes, do come to-morrow. We will have. 
some fishing, and you shall tell me all about 
your flirtations. Good-bye.” 

She ee open the kitchen door, and 
d the basket in a little way. 

“T will. sit here, Hepsie,” she said, address- 
ing someone inside. “It is much cooler, and 
I can see the chickens. They are such fun. 
Oh, yes: I shall get this done. You know 
what I am when I make up my mind!” 

She drew a stool forward, sat down on it, 
and, with a iarge glazed bowl on one side and 
the basket on the other, prepared to be very 
busy. She looked up once and waved her hand 
to Chris, as he sauntered away down to the 
meadow.; and he turned as he reached the 
«corner, and took a farewell glance at the girl 
whose red-tinged head and blue gown made a 
warm and picturesque spot of colour in the 
old-fashioned doorway. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Tt will necessitate a drive into Rockstone,” 
Lady Sinclair said, pausing in her writing, 
the end of her pen-holder going as by mag- 
netism towards her pretty, full red lips. 

“ Well?” 

“Well!” she bit the end of the ivory pen- 
holder viciously. ‘Well, I hate driving into 
Rockstone, that’s all!” 

“A very good all!” was the answer given 
an a semi-languid, semi-amused tone. 

“I thate kstone, and I hate the long, 
white, dusty, glaring road one has to get over 
before one gets there, and I hate——” 

“ Hush!” observed the second voice, _— 
ing the sort of expression that is generally 
used to calm a fractious chi'd. “ Hush 
girls should never hate anybody or anything 


they—— 
a Oh, bosh!” Lady Sinclair exclaimed, not 
wery. civilly. Throwing down her pen, she 


searching rays, with all the security of youth 
and acknowledged beauty. “Bosh! I wish 
you wouldn’t be so priggish, Philp! I hate 
you when-—-—” 

“Your capacity for hatred seems extensive, 
my cousin!” Philip Desmond said, in his 
slow, extremely pleasant voice. He was 
leaning back most comfortably in his chair, 
and had put<his book, the current monthly 
number of the “ Nineteenth Century,’’ on hir 


wknet, as his companion had suddenly broken 


the almost drowsy @ilence by her first speech. 
He let his dark grey eyes rest on the pretty 
figure at the window with pleasure. 

Lena Sinclair was undoubtedly a pleasant 
subject. for any man’s attention, and Philip 
had always-had*a strange liking for the gir!, 
whom he had watched grow up from child- 
hood; almost under his very nose. The verm 
“ strange liking” is used advisedly, for of a 
truth there was» little _ a ia 
natures as were. «posses' respectiv: iv 
/nilip Desmond, and: Lena Sinclair. 

He called her; “cousin,” but they were not 
bound by ties of blood; only he had drifted 
into this accepted -relationstip years ago, and 
it had become..a aw er > fact nowadays, 
and Lady Siuclair-had a distinct pleasure: in 
pubiishing this soi-disant kinship with one 
whom the world held.so high as Sir Philip 
Desmond. 

“Your capacity for hatred seems extensive, 
Lena,” he said,.as he lay back and looked at 
her, a smile playing for an instant over his 
bronzed, 4keen-cut features. 

“Yes. I am in full possession of all my 
faculties!” she returned, coolly. 

“Ts hatred a‘ faculty?” 

“Tt’s a quality anyhow, and I am glad 
to say I have it in all its vigour.” Then 
Lena turned swiftly. She was a creature 
of sudden impulses—a chameleon changing in 
an instant from peevishness to gaiety, from 
sunshine to frowns, from anger to good 
humour. 

“Philip,” she said, perching herself grace- 
fully in her dainty French muslin \gown on 
the edge of a table near him, “Philip, do be 
uice far once—just for once! * 

wu ever otherwise?” 
Philip, gravely. 

“Most certainly you are; on that point I 
have no hesitation!” 

He laughed. 

“T had no idea I was such an ogre!” 

“You used to be much better tempered 
long ago before you went to India—and 
before-——” z 

“And before 
into a fashiona 
7, 


inquired Sir 


ou grew out of a little girl 
young woman, i 


Lady Sinclair jumped off the table. 

“Un! for goodness sake, don’t finish! I 
know what you are going to say! Married to 
@ man old enough to be her father! Now. 
confess, wasn’t that if?” 

Philip Desmond shook his head, and closed 
his magazine. 

“Not exactly ; my termination would have 
been—married to one of the best and most 
honourable of men in all the world!” 

She frowned slightly. The warmth in his 
voice, the earnestness, seemed to her vanity 
something of a slight. 

“Oh! I know you thought, and do think, 
that stobert has completely thrown himself 
away in marrying me! * 

Sir Philip made no immediate reply. When 
he spoke he dismissed the subject. 

“You want me te do something?” 

The frown cleared Kags 

“You are a magician. do. Drive me 
into Rockstone.” 

“You have not yet explained to me what 








induces you to do something that isso .very 
disagreeable to you,” 





this same . “Bute—— 
“ But,” Lady Sinclair broke in abruptiy 
“didn’t you hear what Cobb said just now!" 
“I heard» nothing: 1 was lost ig uy 
artic‘e.” 

“ How you ean. read: those dry books [ ney 
can understands.” 

Lady Sinclaigyhad a verpeoeonterptuons a. 
pression on her pretty face dor the “ Nineteenth 


¥ Well ” Sin Philip the magazine dow; 
on a table. nedm- and -what did Cod) sy 
that was of such vitol interest? 


“Oh! ey in pe to »you, of cows, 
but to med ty, otiatted to the Window 
again. “It. is only, my dvess~that has gow 
wrong ; instead: of Corinne sending it io 


‘Thornton station, she has-d:reeted»it to Rock. 


stone. .L told Cobb to wire up the first thing 
this morning, ‘The » wes ought to have been 
here dast night, and 1+—”. 
“ Ahl.now 1 waderstand the reasea of yor 
ever @inee breakiast,” Sir Philip 
“I could not quite make it oul. 
)...about..@ dress, Poor little 


bad 

said, lightly, 
So it was 
Lena!” 


abe picked @ rose out-of @ vase and flung it 


im. 

“ And IL have to go all the way to Rockstonw 
to get it? No we sending: one of the ma 
out of the stable or gardens-—they are such 
fools-——would probably never fime tue box; and 
besides, there is such aylot to-do bere, they 
are all wanted. I wil}, just.ran and, put » 
my hat: won’t keep you @ minute, Philp.” 

Philip Desmond stood iooking out over tho 
suntit lire and flower-beds gay in myriad 
colours. There waser’summer drowsiness and 
peacefulness in the air. 

He woke out of bis thoughts with a start » 
Lady Sinclair flitted in again. 

“The carriage is ready. We must go by 
the Thornton road, I-have to leave a message 
for Constance: Marlowe. 1 want her to come 
up -very"éarly and help me as much as she 
can this afternoon.: 1 know,’ with an im 

ertinent little move, ‘you don't mind how 

ar you drive me now that you know you ar 


going to have a. peep at Constance. | am 9 
delighted that you admire her!” a 
“Impossib’a to do otherwise,’ Sir Philip 


said, warmly. “She is a beautiful girl-s 
little cold, but beautiful all the same.” 

“She ought to marry well,” Lady Sinclair 
went on with the subject, as gle ensconced 
herself in her seat, and took the reins of the 
handsome pair of cobs. ¥ 

“TI suppose she never goes to London?’ 

“Only occasionally; Mrs. Marlowes health 
is so bad. They are not very rich, not exacily 
poor, bat I fancy it is a struggle with them 
sometimes. Agricultural property 1s mW 
always the best: in the world—at least, © 
Robert says.” 

Sir Philip smiled faintly at the tone of 
superior knowledge that pervaded the proty 
little person beside him. ; 

They did not tatk very much as they 
drove’ along. Lena.was not the mow 
courageous whip im the world, and every 20¥ 
and then she turned to the man bewe 
for aid and advice. Conversation was tar 
fore slightly difficult under the circumstannt 
As they approached the entrance te - 8 
Limes, which was the name given to 
Marlowe's house, Lady Sinclair pulled up. 

“T don’t think I will torn in... Dandy 
always shies as he. goes up this — 
Philip, do yon. mind going as far as mas 
and leaving my message, my love, and 
‘Constance to, come Onse (very early! 

Sir Philip got, down at once. i 

* Nothing vrore?’” he asked ; and, secur 
‘a shake of the ead for answer, he tune’ © 
swung his w -byilt,, form .quich!y up. 

, avenue of. old - “whose scented ranch 
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pe enna ce 3 s Pi 

gre delicious fragranée to the summer, 

noming air, ¥ ° 
“Tt @ pretty little place, Desmond said 


4 grounds were well laid out, and the 

gibs and lawn gave evidence of careful keep- 

te. The house itself was spotless in white 
jeg and frilled blinds. . 

a? Philip walked up tothe open doorway. 

There was not a soul in sight éxcept @ man 

igging, or otherwise gardening, some distance 


“rhe hall inside looked dainty and hospitable 
vith wicker chairs, and cushions and rugs 

ing about. i ? 

Sir Philip sought in vain for the bell; the 
wills were thickly coverea with ivy that grew 
down over the doorway ‘and posts, - hiding, 
everything. Not discovering what ‘he sought, 
he had recourse to his stick, and tapped 
sharply at the door. 

There was no response to hie knocking, so 
he repeated it; and then he heard a voice, 
down a passage evidently, call out clear!y-— 

“| will go, Hepsie. I expect it is Potter 
with the--——” 

Sir Philip turned, hesitated only a moment, 
and then dotted his hat to the girl who stood 
before him. : 

Kit blushed a little as she beheld the strange 
gnest in the doorway, and then smiled as she 
took the message. 

“Twill tell Miss Maxlowe,” she said. 

Sir Philip paused, looked ai her again, then 
tumed away, and retraced his eteps, haunted, 
indeed, almost bewitched, by the memory of 
two marvellous eyes, the power and beauty of 
which he had never seen equalled in all his 
checkered and yaried career. He reached the 
carviage just in time. Lady Sinclair declared 
Dandy was growing restive. 

“Did you see Constance?” she asked, as 
they drove on. 

He shook ‘his head. ' 

“T saw an unknown sprite--a slender bit 
of a thing with a crown of red-gold hair and 
such eyes!” 

Lena gave a scream. 

“Philp! you don’t mean to say you ad- 
mire that ugly girl? Why, she is a monster! 
~even Robert Says 80. She has not a good 
pont anywhere ! ” 

Sir Philip said nothing, and Dandy giving 
a definite and desperate shy at that moment, 
he had to go to the rescue, and was saved a 
reply; but as Lady Sinclair regained her 
composure, the drive was accomp-ished, and 
her errand fulfilled. Philip Desmond found 
ample time to indulge in his thoughts, and 
they dwelt, in a manner that was strange and 
persistent, on the form of the -girl who had 
stood before him but for a moment. 

_ “There seemed a shade of sorrow. in her 
face,” he mused. “ Poor little thing! Is she 
happy, I wonder?” 

Kit, back once more to her bowl and basket 
of gooseberries in the old kitchen, would have 
been intensely astonished could she have 
‘nown that the aristocratic and ‘handsome 
wan, whom she had barely realised in the one 
nef moment of seeing him, was thus deeply 
occupied about her. 

He belonged to the outer world—the 
world that Constance loved, and that loved 
Constance in return. It was nothing to do 
with her, and she had no place in it; #0 she 
determined as she hurried through her task 
0 get to her afternoon's joy with her book 
down in the meadow. 


(To be continued next week.) 








A Lance Lvaerranoe.— Sin, my dear 
un 


choo} Clase #3 sd ry 
~ an ry ies the legacy of Adam.” And 
rs ongnt boy in the clase remarxed that that 
will probably the first case on record where a 
“bes ae not broken. “Yes,” said the deacon 

t it should be remembered that there was 
> to go round. I don’t remember hear- 
ig of anvbody who didn’t receive his share of 





the inheritance.” 


BRIDAL CUSTOMS 


At each and every wedding ceremony bride 
and guests are careful to preserve hallowed 
traditions.. Superstition may be defied on all 
occasions but these. A wedding without blue 
garters and rice and old shoes is almost, if not 
quite, as bad as “ Hamlet” with the Prince of 
Denmark left out of the cast. But, although 
everybody knows what should be done, to pro- 
pitiate the good fairies, few have any idea of 
the origin of the hundred and one customs 
attending the wedding. 

The use. of the ring is, without doubt, the 
most, ancient and symbolical accessory of the 
celebration of marriage. fo prevalent is the 
feeling regarding its indispensability that 
strange substitutes have been used in cases of 
emergency when the conventional hoop of gold 
had m. forgotten, Curtain rings and key- 
mings have done duty, and a more personal] sub- 
stitute has often been devised by cutting a 
ring from the bridegroom's glove. 

Anciently a ring marked an office of great 
dignity, being worn only by a king or given 
by him to his messengers, that their authority 
might be established. As civilisation advanced 
and woman's position was more clivalrously 
regarded, the ring was given her as a token 
of the high dignity bestowed upon her in the 
marriage ceremony: + 

The choice of the form of the ring is for a two- 
fold-reason—the poetic meaning ascribed to it, 
and the fact that its plainiess makes it more 
practical for constant use. Among the Egyp- 
tians « circle was the hieroglyphic expression 





| 


of sincerity. Its adaptation for use as the mar- | 


riage teken in fer prone to a pin or earring or 
any other kind of ornament is said to be that 
it can be worn constantly, and is not put off 
with any particular garment; also that ‘t is 
always within sight of the bride, keeping the 
bridegroom in mind. 

The giving of gifts by the friends of the 
yo couple has a very different significance 
now from ite original one. Instead of a token 
of compliment or expression of goodwill it. was 
anciently of much more practical import. It 
was frankly considered that the friends should 
by this means help the young people starting 
out on their life journey. 

The wedding cake is a development of the 
three ears of wheat carried by the bride in very 
olden times as a presage of plenty of good 
things of life. In time the grain thus formerly 
carried was ground aud peck. cap sere sinall cakes, 
which were wn over the bride’s head as she 
entered her first house. A pile of these flat 
cakes were laid one upon another, after the 


manner of shew bread in old illustrations of | 


Bible times. Thus by a natural evolution came 
the present form of one huge round cake, for 
whose elaborate appearance and composition 
we have the French to thank. 

The bachelor friends of the groom who have 
now the office of ushers were originally called 


“bride knights,” and had the honour of con- | 


ducting the bride te the church before the 
ceremony. For this attendance the bride be- 
stowed a pair of gloves upon each of them, 
whence comes the presence of gloves among 
wedding trophies. It is also an old Belgie cus- 
tom for the groom to give a pair of gloves to 
the bride during the ceremony, as he gives the 
ring; gloves as the covering of the hands, 
typifying the giving of the hand in good faith. 








A Wearizn Sonootzoy.—A young and en- 
thusiastic kindergarten teacher, who believes 
that much repetition will fix ideas, firmly in 
youthful minds, usually begins her Tesson on 
the ideas of form by holding up an india-rub- 
ber ball and asking : “ Now, children, what is 
this?” “A globe,” is the reply, piped out in 
childish treble. The other day she began, as 
usual, with the ball. -“ Now, children, what 
do I hold in my band?” “Chestnut!” yelled 
a prompt and cheeky small boy from a back 
seat. That’s the sort of thing, the teacher 
says, that discourages ber. 





BOTH HAD MEMORIES 


“Mildred!” It was the young wife's 
name which was called, and the husband was 
sitting in the cosy front parlour of their 
happy little home, reading by the soit light 
of the flickering gas burner, and resting his 
slippered feet upon the burnished brass fen 
der in front of a glowing fire of rosy embers. 

“Mildred!” he called again, as when a 
lover breathed her name, the sweetest in all 
the world to him. But there was no answer. 

“Ah!” he murmured, “the dear gir] does 
not hear her husband’s voice, and he lay back 
in his easy-chair and watched the blue flames 
dance in and out among the sparkling coals, 
At such a time memory weaves cunning webs 
of softened colours and sweet designs, and 
the young husband's thoughts flew backwards 
and forwards in the loom of the past. 

Three years ago he had been a mother’s. 
petted darling, with no wish ungratified, no 
comfort neglected, no luxury forgotien. Yet 
he felt within his heart a tender longing, an 
empty void, which, so far in his happy life, 
had remained unfilled. Mildred Ray came, 
and the mother’s heart knew that the wife 
was greater than the mother. 

A year passed, and Mildred was his wife. 
Gentle, loving, beautiful, he took her to their 
new home, and for two years she had filled 
his mother’s place, and made his home s 
beautiful ideal, a four-walled paradise upon 
earth. He was serenely happy and peacefully 
comfortable. Mildred had. given him her 
thought, her energy, her time, her endeavour 
—and he was at rest. He awoke from his 
reverie with a start. 

“ Mildred.” he called. No answer. He 
became alarmed. Was it, then, all a dream? 
And was he to be rudely awakened? Alas, 
for the mutability of human afiairs! “ Mil- 
dred!” he called, for the fourth time 

“Yes, Ebenezer,” came the sweet-voiced 
answer from a sofa in the corner. 

“Oh!” he said, in a tone of relief. “Are 
you there, darling?” 

“Yes, hubbie mine.” 

“Well, love, the fire is going out; won’t 
you go and fetch some more coal?” 

“Not much, petsey! I’ve been doing the 
loving-wife slave business long enough, and 
if you want any more coal you'll have to get 
it yourself.” 

Mildred’s memoty had been weaving a few 
— itself while that fire was slowly getting 
cold. 





FOR YESTERDAY. 
If it must be we may not meet, 
If I am not for you, 
What profit that our love was sweet, 
Why make we such ado? 
Yet for the sake of yesterday, 
And ali we used to know, 
How can I take the lonely way, 
How can I let, you go? 


The years pass on with thorn ’and flow’rs, 
And we grow old alone, 
The chapters of this life. of ours 
Are finished one by. one ; 
Yet for the sake of what we were, 
And what we yet may be, 
God will remember all our prayer 
And give you back to me! 








Somzewnat Disarrorsten.—“ Ah, John,” 
aaid a loving young wife, “ it seems like tempt- 
ing providence for you to get your life in- 
sured; almost as if you were preparing for 
death, you know,” and she cried a little on the 
collar of his new coat. “ Don’t be foolish, little 
one,” he gently remonstrated ; “if I should be 
called suddenly you wonld have five thousand 
pounds to keep the wolf from the door.” “ Five 
thousand pounds, John?” she said, with a con- 
vulsive sob; “I thought you were to get it 
insured for ten thousand.” 
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CHAPTER X.—(Continued). 


) HE drank some water instead, mur- 
muring something about the heat 
of the room, the overpowering 
scents of: flowers; and Colonel 

: Lea-Creagh directed a servant to 
open a door behind her. 

The cool, fresh air revived her at once, and 
she was glad to see that no one else had 
noticed the momentary faintness. 

Very prettily she thanked those two for 
their aid, and yet in her heart did not feel 
altogether grateful. 

The dream or trance had been utter happi- 
‘ness while it lasted, such happiness as she 
was not to know again for very many days. 
Love is a perfect flower, but unfortunately it 
does not grow alone; doubt and disillusion 
twine their baleful tendrils round it, and very 
dard it is to disentangle the blossom from the 
weeds. 

‘On my honour I thought you were going 
to faint!” said Mr. Manleverer, in a reheved 
tone, as the colour that had left her face came 
slowly back. 

“Did you?” smiled Judith, wondering 
af she were to be endowed with all the womanly 
weaukresses at once. 

“Tt was a precious near thing. 
aver fainted?” 

“ Only I don’t 
again. I am too strong.” 

“You must not depend on that. It is the 

trongest who get knocked up soonest by the 
climate.” 

An¢ with this cheering prophecy sounding 
in ber ears, Judith obeyed the signal for the 
Jadies to leave the room. 

Mrs, Hare, who was the first to go into the 
drawing-room, threw herself into the most 
~umfortable chair, and lay back in a position 
or complete repose, which it must have re- 
qaired some sophistry for Mrs, Sherston to 
reconcile to her preconceived idea of what was 
correct, Judith had followed close behind her, 
and, searcely thinking what she did, sat down 
near. 

Mrs, Trevor had dropped her handkerchief, 
and stayed behind a moment to look for it, it 
being ultimately restored to her by Mr. Man- 
leverer with a few whispered words, to which 
she responded by a smile and blush. 

“What a wonderful little woman she is!” 
@aid Mrs, Hare, in the lowest voice possible, 
without condescending to the intimacy that 
aight be supposed to lie in a whisper. 

“She is very nice!” said Judith. 

“Of course she is nice. Poor woman, it is 
her only chance. With such a face and such 
@ knack of putting on the wrong clothes, what 
else can she do?” 

Judith looked at her more critically than 
she had hitherto done. It was quite true that 
Ehe was plain ; her eyes were too close together, 
her mouth too lavishly displayed the big white 
teeth, besides which her hair, which should be 
every woman’s glory, was colourless, and 
plastered down in an unbecoming fashion, 
while even the curls that lay upon her fore- 
head were allowed no freedom, but clung to- 
gether in an undistinguishable mass. Yes, 
she was plain, in spite of a fresh complexion 
and a pretty trim figure that was never shown 
to best advantage; but, somehow, Judith had 
always fancied she was pretty, and this 
delusion she shared with many others. 

‘She is very popular,” she observed pre- 
sently. 

Mrs. Hare shrugged her shoulders delicately. 

“It is the triumph of mind over matter. 
You see such women in India sometimes.” 

“Where is her husband?” asked Judith, 
rowing interested in the woman who pos- 
sessed such an enviable power of throwing a 


Have you 


think I ever shall 


once. 





halo over her faults of feature, by universal 
consent crowning herself fair. ° 

“In Burrah, with his regiment—native in- 
fantry, you know—and very poor. And two 
think that if she had been as clever in her 
youth as she is now she might have had all 
this,” with a comprehensive movement of her 
white, beringed hands that took in all the stiff 
and commonplace, if handsome, ornaments 
that went to furnish the big apartment. 

“What do you mean?” asked Judith, 
looking round curiously to discover if the 
words were spoken in scorn of her surround- 
ings, or in real appreciation of the wealth they 
doubtless represented. 

But Mrs. Hare’s face was inscrutable; her 
white lids were drooped over her eyes, and 
gave her a sphinx-like expression. 

“She might have married our host!” she 
said, laconically. 

‘Oh! surely she was too young?” cried 
Jucith, in surprise. 

“She is forty-four, if she is a day!” was 
the spitefully-spoken reply 

Judith remained silent, pondering over the 
situation, It accounted for a great deal that 
had been incomprehensible before. Mr. 
Sherston’s avoidance of her, though he always 
spoke of her kindly, and with a sort of veiled 
regret, and his wife’s evident dislike of the 
little woman, though she made a point of 
patronising her, and iiaunting before her all 
the good things of this world which were at 
her disposal. 

While she was thinking the two other ladies 
drew up closer, aid had begun to discuss the 
inexhaustible subject of the relations of the 
sexes, in especial reference to a lady who hhad 
lately come to Jaalpore, and had already suc- 
ceeded in raising some scandal about herself 
and another. 

“She says he is only a friend!” said Mrs. 
Sherston, a little doubtfully. 

“Do you believe that friendships between 
young men and pretty women are possible?” 
asked Mrs. Hare, in slow, delicate tones, that 
seemed utterly unconscious of springing a 
mine beneath anybody’s feet. 

Mrs, ‘Trevor was startled into giving a little 
scream. 

“Of course, I do! What would become of 
all our characters if it were not?” she an- 
swered naively. 

“I said pretty women!” drawled Mrs. 
Hare, caredessly, with no accentuation thiat 
coulu be stgmatised as impolite. “Of course, 
there are soce women so good (or so unin- 
teresting) it would be impossible to regard 
with any other feeling.” 

“ And you and I come under that category !” 
retorted Mrs. Trevor, her eyes flashing . in- 
dignantly, without, however, igniting any re- 
sponsive fire, Mrs. Hare feeling that she could 
afford to ignore what was implied, thereby in- 
creasing Mrs. Trevor’s wrath. 

Mrs, Trevor was a good little woman at 
heart, emd-her husband had never had cause 
to feel a moment’s uneasiness about her, 
though she had the knack of making her house 
attractive to young men, and was never seen 
without one or more in her train. Yet flesh 
and blood could not bear the insinuation that 
the Platonism had not,been voluntary, but 
forced. 

Mrs. Sherston hastened to interpose, bring- 
ing back the conversation to its original 
channel. 

“She may be a very nice person,” she said, 
coubtfully, “but it is very strange ; though I 
believe she has called on other people, she has 
never called on me!” 

This seemed too enormous an offence to be 
discussed lightly ; and Winifred, who had a 
genius for smoothing matters over, and geno 
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rally keeping the peace, persuaded My, Han 
to si ; 


ing. 

The sound of the piano brought the Bette. 
men in, and with a quick and 4; 
beating of all her pulses, Judith saw §}, Quen 
tin making his way towards her. She hal 
averted her face, so that no one should 88 the! 
gladness that must be depicted on it, ing: 
with the leaves of an album on tho table © 
hide her embarrassment. But when a why 
minute passed, and no one joined her, she 
sensible of a slow chill creeping over all jy 
body, stiffening all her joints, and making § 
almost impossrble for her to imove, so tha 
the pretty attitude into which she had m 
wittingly fallen became rigid and fixed, gy! 
though the living, breathing woman had hee 
turned into stone. 

A glance and whispered word had arresel 
Captain St, Quentim as he passed th pianos 
he paused, said something in veturn, and the 
took. up his position to turn over the leay 
Mis. Hare’s music. 

Mrs. Trevor was the only one who notixd- 
the little episode, and wondered over it 
herself. How could anyone be so weak, se 
thought, so foolish as to choose as this ma 
had done. Her eye wandered from oua te 
another in blank surprise 

Mrs. Hare was pale and thin-featund, 
though generally accounted pretty, an 
affected an old-fashioned style of dress that 
made her more noticeable. Her hisir was pak 
golden, and she wore an amber satin dres, 
cut square at the throat, though the sleeves 
came down quite to the wrist 

Anyone looking at her, as she sat now a 
the piano, under the subdued light of a lump, 
whose shadows fell softly on her face, and: 
the slim white fingers that wandered rst 
lessly over the keys, must have been irresst 
ibly reminded of some old Vandyke or Gain 
borough ; and yet fair as the picture was ly 
itself, it became theatrical, and almost tawdry, 
by comparison with the other. 

Judith was all in while; something that 
was soft and sheenless, looking the very em- 
blem of girlishness and simplicity, yet bad 
cost more, perhaps, that the aggregate of all 
thd Gther gowns in the room, bearing test 
mony to the cunning talent that lad designe 
it, in its marvellously graceful folds, and the 
way it fitted to her figure. 

ound her slender.throat was 2 
of sapphires that had belonged to 
and were a fortune in themselves. Sh 
no other ornament. Her beautiful hair 
its wonderful gold and ruddy } 
coiled round and round her we! 
and her face, with its rich colou 
best framed so in pure white 

A Ene of one of Owen Meredith's poem 
came into Mrs. Trevor's frivolous but not 
meaning mind ; 

She looked like a queen of old time that night 

And with some idea of comforting the g! 
for the slight she saw she had received, 
went over to where she was, and slipped let 
arm through hers. 

“Are you looking at the photograph I 
have looked at them so often, i think I know 
all of them by heart,” she said. 

Judith was too disturbed to reply at once 

The piano had ceased, and fragments 0 
speech floated across the room. — Julie 
habit of taking long walks before breakia 
which was always a source of surprise, pe 
being discussed now ; and Maj: Har t 
manly absence of tact, was counselling 
wife to follow the good example, and ge 
little colour imto her cheeks, which he implied 
would be an improvement. 

Mrs. Hare’s silvery laugh rang 
appeared to be unaffected amusement 4 


he 


idea. r 

“I? Get up before breakfast! Jt would up 
set all my calculations for the day. Pesw®% 
it would not be fair; it would be encrom bp 
on the privileges of the lower classes. 


Shut 
away 
aD ac 
” i; 
Sbe s 
As 
only 
Not! 
John 
seize 
only 
wou 
M 
the 
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j d 
‘oo when all the nursery-maids an 
is the ganar their sweethearts going to 


pre” quick catching of her breath, Judith 


faced the speaker, doubting whether 
beet ng ould have been said from pure 


alice. epee 
tuniain St. Quentin was stooping to recover 
sag of music he had allowed to 
tater to the floor; but Mrs. Hare’s steely 
~ ayes met hers fully, with the spiteful 


glum she had seen in them across the dinner- 


aw the woman was essentially ill-natured 
she saw; but why was she so wantonly at- 
tacked? Surely, considering the position she 
held, she might have been beneath her notice? 

Mrs. Trevor had seen the girl’s fingers con- 
tract over the edge of the album, aud drew her 
own conclusions. ” 

‘Don't let anything she says annoy you, 
she whispered, kindly; “she is a horrid 
woman, and jealous of = e” 

“Jealous of me. Why?” asked Judith. 

“Qh, you can answer that best. [ can only 
conjecture. Pretend to be looking at the 

otos, and laugh if you can. Don’t let her 
think she has hurt ou!” 

Obediently Judith laughed—a little, joyless 
laugh, that could have deceived no one suffi- 
ciently interested to criticise it, and certainly 
not the astute person it was intended to mis- 
jead, 

Something had come into her head—a vague 
suspicion strengthened by what had occurred 
this night, and things that had beén said 
before ; but she had no time, no courage, to fol- 
low up the clue just then. It could only 
be considered when she was alone, and there 
would be no necessity to wear a mask; until 
then the questions that were shaping them- 
selves in her brain must remain unanswered, 
ii possible, unheard.  Listlessly she turned 
over the leaves of the album until she had 
cone to the last page, which was graced by a 
rather indifferent likeness of the Commissioner 

Use. 

‘That is very good of Mr. Sherston !” said 
Mrs. Trevor, 

“Very!” she assented, and idly pressed it 
with her finger. “It slipped a little way down, 
disclosing another picture beneath—a picture 
that made Mrs. Trevor lean forward grasp 
her companion’s arm in uncontrollable ex- 
ctement. Judith looked into her pale, horri- 
fied face with something like-awe. 

“Who is it?” she asked, impulsively, and 
then was sorry she had asked the question. 
_“It is no one—no one you know, I mean. 
No one you will ever know!” 

She pulled back the photo into its place, 
suiting the book hastily, agi thrusting it 
away from her, as though ridding herself of 
an actual annoyance. 

“Here is Mr. Sherston. Don’t mention it,” 
sue said, as the Commissioner approached, 

As it happened, Mrs. Trevor was not the 
sy one who had noticed Judith’s discomfiture. 
Nothing that had passed had esca Mr. 
Yolinson’s small, sharp eyes, and the fancy 
wined him that Mrs, Hare’s triumph should 
val be short lived ; Judith, in revenge, should 

und her in the tenderest point. 

~ Hare had learnt to sing from one of 
the best masters in London ; Sut her voice 
the rpceg very powerful nor very sweet, 
ey cl had managed to gain a reputation 
toe Bt, and he knew that if once Judith’s 
He i was heard, she would be eclipsed for ever, 
4 had several small insults to wipe out on 
me own account, and so it was with decided 
piessure he approached his host, and bade him, 
a “gph “1 authoritative manner, ask Miss 
~ ng. 

But Heal I am afraid she does not per 
"ane ave never heard her,” was de 

Ask her?” Mr John baat : 

his Wish wen ag insisted, and this 





Judith was rather surprised at the request, 
and made an excuse at first, thinking Mrs. 
Sherston might not approve; but that lady, 
who had ‘been conscious of several awkward 
silences, signalled her to comply. 

With a poe yo defiant air Judith crossed 
the room, took the chair that Mrs. Hare 
rather comtemptuously offered 

A song was open on the piano, and not 
troubling to search for any other, she played 


the first bars amidst a hush of anticipatory | 


enjoyment. Thera was a look of power in the 
girl’s face that prepared everyone for what 
was to come, and the way her fingers lingered 
over the notes showed she enjoyed and felt 
each chord. 

It was no surprise, though an exquisite 
pleasure to all, when her rich, full voice as- 
cended in almost heart-breaking pathos. Out 
of the very agony of the doubt that wrung her 


heart came the sweetness of each note; it! 


was the jarriig of each tortured nerve made 
her voice ring out so clear. For the time being 
her thoughts ran in two different grooves. All 
her personal sympathy was with herself, who 
had moan wounded, jeered at, neglected by the 
man she liked sufficiently to have encouraged, 
who it was even possible had betrayed the 
favour she had shown him to this othei 
woman he appeared to prefer; but all 
the time no one could have doubted that her 
whole soul was in the words she sang, so pas- 
sionately were they rendered, and again with 
such intense sadness— 


He that hath wings let him soar, 
Mine is the heart at your feet, love. 
Ask nothing more—nothing more! 


There was # momentary silence when 
she ended, more flattering thau any praise; 
then everybody spoke at once, and with an 
angry tightening of her lips, Mrs. Hare rose to 
say good-night. She managed still to keep 
Captain St. Quentin at her side, and only for 
a moment could he hold Judith’s hand, press- 
ing it softly, and looking regretfully into her 
eyes. 

"Then he followed in Mrs. Hare’s wake, and 
the dinner party she had looked forward to 
with such innocent joy, so far as Judith was 
concerned, was over. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. Sherston was sitting at breakfast 
alone, having come in later than usual, while 
his wife had not waited for him. 

He had grown very irritable these last few 
days, the ever-present cause he had for anxiety 
making him very ready to find fictitious 
reasons for giving way to his real feelings. 

In India the temper, like the liver, does not 
seem to thrive; the one being dependent on 
the other, becomes less reliable as the more 
material adjunct loses in healthiness and tone. 
Moreover, the natives-of the country have a 
curious knack of arousing one’s worst qualities. 
Sometimes they are like children playing with 
fire; out of pure daring, seeing how far they 
can go. 

- This morning the Commissioner had found 
his servants very annoying, or perhaps he bad 
been more in the humour to be annoyed. 

They had fidigetted with the knives and forks 
on the table to get them into an undeniably 
straight line; they had made unseasonable 
raids upon his plates and cups, and had 
wandered aimlessly in and out of the room, 
leaving the doors open behind them, until he 
had ordered them fiercely to keep still. Then 
they had faced him composedly, with folded 
arms, watching with disconcerting interest 
each mouthful that he took. 

His patience came summarily to an. end 
when, in spite of their rey deep atten- 
tion to his requirements, he was left for two or 
three minutes with dry toast on his plate, and 
no butter. 

In a fury he told them that they were all 
useless brutes, and ordered them out of. the 
room, but did not fare any better, not bein 
able to find anything that he wanted. An 








| she should speak out, unless her whol 





\action and decision on her shoulders, 


when the door opened to admit his daughter 
he looked up with a relieved sigh. 

“That's right, Winifred ! hate having 
ray meals alone; and those idiots of kitmat- 
ghars never give me anything I want! Have 
you any idea where I could find the butter, 
and is there any marmalade?” 

She brought everything he asked for, 
poured him out some fresh coffee, and then 
waited patiently till he had finished. By that 
time his good humour was restored, and as he 
rose to go, he patied her kindly on the 
shoulder. 

“Good-bye, my dear! 
shall not be back till late this evening. I have 
to attend a municipal committee at five; the 
whole thing is great nonsense, but I suppose [ 
must put in an appearance, as I promised !” 

“Papa, 1 must speak to you. Can you spare 
time now ; I won’t keep you ten minutes?” 

“Eh!” turning nervously towards her, as 
though dreading what might come next. 

“T must speak to you!” she repeated, 
firmly. “Will you listen now, or when you 
come back?” 

“Oh, get it over, by all means!” 

He had resettled himself in his chair, and 
though apparently busy moving the hands of 
his watch to correspond with the clock on the 
mantelpiece, he was scanning her furtively the 
while. 

The words she meant-to say did not come 
readily ; they hovered on her lips, but would 
not pass them. 

All her life she had been shy and seif-con- 
tained, no one having striven to gain her con- 
fidence, while she could never have given it 
unasked ; and now that it was so necessary 
life and 
ourage 


Tell your mother 1 


its happiness were to be sacrificed, her 
failed her altogether. 

“Well, what is it?” 
testily. 

“It is about Mr. Johnsen. He—he 
me to marry him this morning—just now! 

“And you said ‘Yes?’” trying to speak 
quietly, and as though the matter were 
to him than the acceptance or rejection of any 
other suitor. 

“TY asked him to wait. I said I could not 
answer till I had consulted you.” 

“You know my wishes on the subject.” 

“JT know what you said to me the other 
day. You said that you wished me to keep 
him pleased, and you said that if—if—he 
were to offer to marry me, it would be a good 
thing for me—~and for you, if I consented!” 

He nodded assent, and placed his watch 
back into his pocket, feeling a little awkward 
tow that he had no employment for his 
hands; and had either to look his daughtes 
in the face, or own himse!f ashamed. 

“Did you mean that, papa!” she 
timidly. 

“Oh, yes, I meant it. I may as well tell you 
candidly that if you don’t marry the man, I 
am—we all are—ruined!” 

She looked at him wistfully. 

“TI want to understand it all exactly,” she 
said, insistently. “I am ready to do what 
you wish, if it is necessary—if your welfare 
and my mother’s depend on it; but I don’t 
want to do anything in ignorance, or from a 
misconception of the case. You say you will 
be ruined if I refuse Mr. Johnson. How can 
that be? You have a settled income from 
Government, so long as you stay in India, 
and a pension afterwards!” 

She spoke quite dispassionately, and as 
though someone's else’s fate, not her own, were 
at stake. 

Her father, who had always had the poorest 
possible opinion of her ability, was a little 
staggered. at the common sense she had 
brought to bear upon the subject It made 
him answer her more straightforwardly than 
he would otherwise have done. 

For a moment he was tempted to confide in 
her altogether, and throw the responsibility of 
thus 


asked her father, 


isked 


more 


a sked, 
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relieVing his own from “the burden they ‘had 
felt painfully of late. : oy 

“Money is not everything. There is @ 
man’s name, his honour!” he observed, 
hurriedly. hay nt 

“Do you mean to say that ‘that is in 
danger?” she cried. ‘ 

“And,” he went on, scarotly heeding her 
interruption, “if I lost the one the other 
would go, too. Governwent reserves the right 
of puuishing as well as rewarding its ser- 
vants |” 

She stared at him with open, astonished 
eyes. The revelation, though only partial, 
seerned, to stun ber—so unexpected was the 


blow. 

That this ostensible travellér, who bad 
casually presented himself at their house 
about a month ago, had some claim, on her 
father she knew, Lut it had never entered her 
head to believe that they were all actually in 
his power. 

hat could her father have done to put 
himself in such a position? She dare scarcely 
ask herself the question, inuch Sess answer it 

Perhaps he read something of her thoughts, 
or the undisguiséd shudder that convaleed | 
her slight frame, and made it tremble like an | 
aspex leaf, betrayed them. 

“Don’t judge me,” he said, hastily. -“ What | 
happened was years ago; and young men do | 
not always think what the consequences of | 
their acts may be, or that others may be 
forced to sniffer with them—for them!” 

“I do not judge you,” she answered, gravely. 
“You are my father; I dare not judge you. I} 
only wanted to know if my marriage with | 
Mr. Johnson were the only way out of the 
difficulty 2” 

“Tt is the only way. 
other terms.” 

Winifred looked up quickly in her father’s | 
face, with a sharp, remorseful pricking of her 
conscierice, 

Then he had not been so careless, so unheed- 
ing. as she had supposed; he had tried to ex- 
tricate her from, the crueliy of her position, 
and though the effort had been unavailing | 
she was grateful. He looked so worn and | 
worried, too, that her heart wag touched to | 
the very quick 

“Don’t be anxious!” she said, soothingly, 
as though for the moment their positions 
were reversed—she the parent and he the 
child, dependent on her pity and her care— 
“Don’t be anxious. I will save you!” 

A slight scratching at the door. caused her 
to go over and open it. 

It was her little dog, who had found her out, 
and she talked to him in her ordinary voice, 
as he writhed and eurled himself with delight 
at her feet. 

So little was there of the héroine in her 
manner, so calmly had she announced her 
fintention of suffering in his stead, thai for a 
moment Mr. Sherston wondered if he had 
beard aright. 

“Yon will be his wife, Winifred?” he asked, 
doubtfully. 

, Xes, I will be his wife!” 

“Heaven help you, child! Heaven help us 
all, aud be merciful to me—a sinner!” 

Never had the words of the Litany been 
spoken more devoutly—never had they been 
more deeply felt. A man must be sunk low, 
indeed, when he can witness with equanimity 
the sorrow of his child on account of his own 
in. 

Wizifred crept closer, and wound her arms 
about his neck, sobbing a little now from | 
excitement, though her eyes were tearless, 

“Tell me,” he whispered, “do you care for | 
anyone else?” 

Tt was no time for maidenly modesty, nor | 
reticence ; at such a moment even a woman j 
speaks out all that is in her heart unabashed. | 

“I have never cared fof anyone since | 
Charlio Stamer died. I never could care for 
anyone again,” she answered, simply, though 
her voice shook at the mention of his name. | 





He will accept no 





~ “¥ wish I had consented 
him, child. ‘Tt was——” 

He did not finish his-remark. 

Since the days of Adam men have been 
chary of bringing upon themselves the re- 
proach of cowardice the 
earned. 

It. was, asa matter of fact, entirely the 
fault of his wife that Mr. Stamer’s proposal 
hed been summarily rejected, but the Com 
missioner would not say #0, even to his 
daughter. 


to’ your marryimg ; 


Probably sho knew, or, at least, guessed. 


that it had been so, but she did not say any- 
thing then. 

The sting of that first sorrow had been 
chastened and lessened by time. She would 
have been content to go mourning for her lover 
all her life, and even felt a regretful happi 
in so doing; but this was a harder trial thet, 
she: was called upon to bear now. 

To put away all thoughts of the still sacred 

, to be roused from that tender, regretful 

am, and to be compelled to put another 
living image in the place of that dead love was 
a terrible wrench; and she well knew would 
become more difficult. 

Her whole soal revolted at the idea that she 


| was to give herself into the keeping of a man 


from whose. touch she instinctively recoiled, 
who, from the first moment she met him, had 
roused an intolerable loathing in her breast! 

He did not even love her! Oh! it was a 
cruel, cruel sacrifice for anyone to ask—for 
anyone to undertake. 

She stood up with a little, impatient sigh. 
~ “T have nothing more to say, papa You 
want to go!” 

he had professed himself to be in a 


bey 
hurry, he did not move now that the inter. 


view might be considered over. He was, in 
fact, shamed by the heroism of the weak girl 
who stood ore him, making no moan, 
scarcely showing a sign of the conflict through 
which she had passed, except that her face 
was a little paler, and her big eyes looked more 
painfully strained. 

“You uitist not decide in haste,” he said, 
looking away, so that he should not, meet her 
scared, hopeless glance, “Think it over alone. 
Remember, I have brought no pressure to bear 
upon you. If you find the task too hard, 
relinquish jt. e will bear it all together— 
as best we can!” 

“I have decided alréady. I will marry 
him!” was Winifred’s quiet reply. 

’ In spite of his best endeayours Mr. Sherston 
looked and was relieved. 

The position he held was very dear to him. 
He had never been able to consider the 
probability of its being lost to-him on account 
of that old, almost forgotten error. 

Now that the fear was removed he could 
breathe freely again, and he comforted him-; 
self with the idea that Winifred was cold and 
characterless; that she was no longer very 
yeung, and all women were happier married, 
even if to the wrong man. These things 
always righted themselves in time. In the 
meanwhile, he would be very tender to the 
child, and help her all he could by his sym- 

athy and love im the first natural shrinking 
rom the step she had voluntarily taken. 

Yet, though he told himself again and again 
that he had not interfered, only acquainted 
her with the facte of the case, and allowed her 
to decide for herself, he was very far from 
being: satisfied. 

There is a certain inmer voice that will not 
be silenced, charm we hever so wisely, nor be 


| our sophistries. never so carefully chosen and 


deftly applied. 

Long after his daughter was goue the Com- 
missioner sat there, thinking and debating m 
his own mind whether there was no other 
means of escape from the danger of Kis posi- 
tion. 

The look in ‘the girl’s eyes haunted him: 
her voice, though she had spoken simply and 
without exaggeration, seemed to have had a 


first man fairly | 
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its Le py Scope 
Nothing had ever seemed to him $0 ad, 
though he hat been) witness Many erangs 
and pitiful sights; and had gone through af 
the horrors-of the mutiny. He could bot nd 
himself of an uncomfortable impreseigg of 


guilty responsibility. 
fini : bad been thet 


expression he could fancy a fanatic mi) 

then led 40 the abake bo dic for a isin rilides 
sake. He had seen just such a look on the fy 
of a young Hindoo widow, who, mad from thy 
effects of the opiates with which she had bea. 


| drugged, threw herself singing on her husbands 


funeral pyre. 

It was an incident of long ago, in the 
days of hie-service in India, and yet he in 
aever forgotten it, never recovered the 
of repulsion which had thrilled him tiva tal 
to foot at the thought that such barbarigg 
should be allowed. Yet it was a similar act jp 
countenanced now, and he knew not how 
justify what he had done to himself. Winitrs 
was dazed with ‘horror, half blinded by be 
feelings, when she had offered to sacrifice her 
self and lie hud accepted her pledge. 

Now that it was done he had not strengh 
of mind to offer to release her from her proms, 
though he knew that what she suffered nov 
was otily a tithe of the anguish which woud 
some day wring her heart; and that he ha 
deceived her not by actual words but by 


implication. 

ie felt as if he were so verily culpab!e of the 
moral death to which she would come as though 
he had by drugs and threats driven ber into 
the fire by which he himself should rightly han 
been consumed. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Judith’s mind was in a curious state of om 
fusion and dismay. It was as though a tre, 
misled by a warm sun in March, had put out 
its buds im all confidence that the Spring ha 
begun, when the beams had been suddenly 
withdrawn, the rough winds blowing furiously 
—not cold enough to kill, but enough to me 
the young growth rest in abeyance for awhile, 
or’at least seern'to do so, since it is said that 
nature nothing ever stands still, but must be 
retrogressive or essive. 

Pesha s Judi tad forgotten this univesl 
law, or believed herself strong enough to prove 
its fallacy ; for on the night when the doubt # 
her lover had been forced into ber mind se 
resolutely determined that she would keep ber- 


| self in check. She would neither allow herself 


to dwell on the new feelings that had been » 
perilously sweet, nor-would she banish thet 
altogether from her heart. She would wat 
and gee is he were true or false, neither jadging 
nor believing over-blindly. 
' It was impossible not to remember that de 
had been at Mrs. Hare's side when she # 
him that day a the club, and her power ové 
him seemed to have been clearly proved, both 
then and the last time she had seen them # 
r, While there was Mrs. Trevor's evide 
recognition of the situation, and Winifred’s im 
plied assertion that he was not free a 
these things naturally biassed her ssa” 
h 


—. . _ 
On the other hand, he himself had decaret 
Mrs. Hare to be “ only a friend,” while he - 
certainly seemed to care for her, Judith, ~ 
9. warnier fashion, though in her case, 1°, 
had used the same misleading phrase. 
If Mrs. Hare were his friend, then sho ve 
decline to share the honour ; if Mrs. Hare : 
s0 much more than friend, that he was enn \ 
in her thrall, then even his love was nob Wo" 


aving. gi ae 

Bearies, had not Mrs. Hare opety deat 
her disbelief in friendship between man abt 
woman, when one was beautiful and the @ 
Th bi her most to know that 12 fact of bet 
having met Captain St. Quentin rope 
and. not quite by accident, was no So 
known to the woman whose enm” 
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uspicion made Judith’s breath 
Tielore quickly, and her eyes flash; all 
i strength of purpose evaporating at once, 
bee her parched with the weakness of 


. and an uneonguerable longing to 
eg + question once for all. 

With the idea of satisfying this craving to 
know—even though knowledge were suffering, 
sod that of the intensest kind-—she went to 
where Winifred was sitting on the verandah 
quside the drawing-room, among the gera- 
sians and palms, with the mevitable smal 
white dog curled up on her knee. ‘ 


She looked up smiling: — 
“Are you going to bring your work out 
here?” she asked. 


“No, I have come totalk!” 

“And you have decided on the subject?” 
ssked Winifred, with a little trilling laugh, 
amused at the determined manner with which 
her intention was made clear. 

“About friendship!” said . Judith, too 
griously disposed to even pretend to share 
the perriment her words had evoked. 

Winifred made a comical face. 

“Ob, that is rather an inexhaustible sub- 

” 

“I only want to understand the rudiments. 
{ want. to know if these friendsifps one sees 
in India are really friendships pure and 
single-minded ? ” f 
“You mean friendships betweeh man and 
woman {” 

Judith nodded her ‘head. 

“Ob! that is a fraud anywhere, don't you 
think?” 

She spoke half jestingly, then seeing the 
light fade from Judith’s face suddenly, as 
though from the pain of some actual hurt, 
she reconsidered her hasty speech, and added 
siowly-— 

“At least people vary so, that it is difficult 
a a rile that will apply to everyone 

of 

“Tell me all about it, “fast exactly’ what 
you think!” said Judith, in a low voice. 

“I don't know what to think. fT never 
have known what to think, and all the ex- 
petience I have-gained only served to puzzle 
m the more In this country one sees so 
mach of friendship, or what is called so, and 
seems on the whole, to be a fairly good sub- 
stitution for the real thing, and-——” 

“Yes?” inquiringly. 

“I don't think my sentence has a con- 
clusion, for 1 never came to any. First J 
was puzzled, and ubtterly--unable to account 
for what I saw, then I disbelieved in the in 
tegity of every second person I met; then 
came a stage, during which I said the evil 
existed only in my own eyes, and that people 
_ be as good and true as they seemed ;. and 
how——-’ 

She paused a moment, and looked a little 
qQutzically into the bright blue eyes fixed so 
quesuoningly upon her own, 

“Now I have gone back to my earlicst state 
~the state of doubt and indecision.” 

Ot women I have met-——~” began Judith, 
os ee maid Wate. archly, “I think 

; TM w Tea wani..to 
know. I was sure it peg not he in, 
general who had aroused. your interest,,:but 
— - particular. “Who is it, Judith?” — 

ms. rey: i - ‘ 
tratiely, or, for instance,” was suggested 
git ey good little woman on the whole,. 
ugh desperately vain. She would not be 

‘PY withouteone or two ‘friends’; yet I 
gem of ber-doing anyone any harm.” 

d—and Mrs. Hare?” trying with all 
her might to keep the infenee eagemess she 
seeding partially in her object. ed ps Bony 

Winifred looked grave. 
ak don't wish-to-say- anything unkind about 

one,” she said, hesitatingly ;. “but. I don’t 


like her. T cannot, trust her, I always re- | 
member some lines I. read ynce: — 
“ Beware of her tair haiz, for she excels 

Ail women in the magic ot her locks; 

And when she winds them round a young man’s neck 

She will not ever let him go again.” 

Judith’s cyes were fixed upon her face, 
wonderiug and awed. 

“ You--you don’t think ‘she is capable of 
friendship pure and simple, as I said?” 

A slow, not quite decisive head shake was 
the reply. 

“I—I am not sure. Most people ould 
class her with Mrs! Trevor; but I do not. I | 
have lpoked deeper, or had more opportunity | 
of judging. You'see she is often here. My | 





about her, I suppose; there is some attraction | 
about anyone bern in the purple my mother | 
has neve#been able to resist. And Mrs. Hare | 
is an Honourable, you know,” with that slight 
accent of bitterness which now and then sur- | 
prised Judith, who knew her to be almost too | 
amiable by nature. 

“And Captain St. Quentin, has he come | 
under that subtle charm?” her lips curling | 
for the space of one second in attempted | 
scorn, then drooping at the corners in piteous | 
uncertainty. 

“TI have always heard he admired her very 
much.” 

“ And—and her husband?” 

“ He goes his own way, and lets her go hers. 
He is always playing polo, or away at race- 
meetings, and Captam St. Quentin is a great 
friend of his as weil.” 

Judith half turned away, fidgeting with | 
her feet against the ‘bars of her chair, though | 
her fingers were folded tightly together, and 
lay motionless in her lap. | 

The big eyes that watched her intently 
took quiet notice of her actions, and had | 
sufficient. knowledgé,to- read their purport 
aright. 

thin, white hand was laid on Judith’s 
clasped ones, and the sweetest, most sympa- 
thetic voice said, gently-— 

“Don't be angry. if I guess. what. is troub- 
ling you. I have feared it ever since that | 
evening we went; to the Olub > and if only you 
would Tisten to my advic: 4 

“Oh; I will listen!” said Judith, trying to | 
take jestingly what she felt was already | 
passing beyond the limits of a joke 5 

“Then don’t think any more of Captain 
Bt. Quentin. It is not because he has been so 
friendly with ‘Mrs« Haresthat I warn you, for | 
I can’t think him.o be»such—such an idiot | 
as to hesitate in a choice between you ‘two. 
You could easily win him from her, if you 
have not already done 86; but, Judith, I don’t 
believe that he is worth the winning. He is 
too facile, too weak ; he would only make you 
unhappy in the end!” 

From the still averted face she could guess 
nothing, not even determine whether her 
words had, given offenee..or,not. Only the 
monotonous friction of ,Judith’s feet against 
the chair showed that she had heard, and 
was moved, one way or the other, by what 
she had heard. 

“You are not vexed with me?” anxiously. 

“Voexed!” turning two wery pink checks, 
two very blue eyes, suddenly in the direction 
of the speaker. “I could never be vexed, I 
think, at anything you said, and in this case 
Tam half inclined to agree with you, but-- 


“JT know!” said Winifred, the deepest ten- 
‘derness-lying in the hastily-spoken and appa- 
rently irrelevant words...,..» 

For a whole minute the two, girls sat silent 
with clasped hands, tears very near their eyes, 
one from pain, se rnd other from instinctive 
appreciation : of wthaty-pain; »Dhen Judtth. 
} quicker tomrecover, though hers was the actual 
-gause for sorrow, loosened and withdrew. her 
fingers as She pera re } ss 

“T have to finish soma“letters;for the ),os 
she said, and wént indoors, looking back to 





mother likes her. There is some subtle charm | . 


| herself at last that whoever had been in 





smile reassuringly -into -her. friend’s. troubled 


“ee mY aA PY NP eis ot tn iat 
face... ; 


It was English miaii-day, and the half- 


| finished letter she had been writing lay as 
| She had left it on the table; yet no, not the 


same, not as she had left it. 

The fleeting colour faded altogether from 
Judith’s face, as she realised that someone 
had touched her letter—read it, perhaps. 

She had come to the end of the page, and it 
was while waiting for st to dry that she had 
felt impelied to yo to Winifred, to hare her 
doubts either justified’ or set at rest. Pur- 
posely, because the ink was very pale, and the 
paper of that thin texture which is used for 
foreign correspondence, she had not blotted it, 
but now it lay face downwards on the pad. 
Several times before had the fancy come 
into her head that her letters were tampered 
with, but now suspicion became. certawty, 
and she could not control her excitemeut—» 
the creepy feeling that is inseparable from. 
the idea that anyone is using. underhand 
means to circumveut or hurt us 

it took some moments for her to regain her 
self-possession. 1t was even then only by an 
effort she could force herself to»look about 
and see if anyone was concealed near, for the 
unknown danger isthe most terrifying of ‘all, 
and the blow that has not yet fallen more 


| dreaded than any actua! calamity, it requir- 
| ing less courage to face an unquestjonibdle 
peril with presence of mind, than :to eondat 


any imaginary fear. 

With the greatest relief assured 
her 
room was gone now, ard it was more in the 
hope of persuading herself that she was mis- 
taken in her surmise that presently she 
strolied ont of the open Freneh window, and 
walked round the corner of the house 

Only two people were in sight, Winifred’s 
ayah and the Madrassi bearer, the former 
gesticulating violently, and speaking very 
fast, the latter apparently impassive, even 
uninterested in what she said, or ‘perhaps un- 
believing. 

When they saw Judith they ‘separated ; 
the ayah going into her young mistress’s 
room, the bearer walking away quickly in 
the direction of the servants’ houses, Judith’s 
impulsive call to him elicited no response, 
and she did not'repeat it 

He had always seemed so friendly disposed 
towards herself that she could not suspect 
him of meddling with her letters for any 
wrong purpose. Moreover, he had warned her 
to lock up all her things, a warning that sho 
had hitherto disregarded, but now meant to 
observe. , 

The strongest argument in the 

Winifred had placed 


favour was her stupidity. 
When first she came, 
the woman’s services’ at her disposal; but 
Judith, who was quick-tempered, ‘and also a 
little particular in the arrangement of her 
possessions, could not tolerate her unorganised 
way of going to work ; could not sit patiently 
while her shoes were being put on the wrong 
feet, or stand quiescent under the knowledge 
that the slowness with which her gown was 
being laced up the back was no guarantee 
that an eyelei-hole wovld not be overlooked, 
and the ordeal have to be re-endured: 
Besides, her purposeless wanderings about 
the room, in and out of season, annoyed her, 
and she had at last come to an arrangement 
by which the ayah was only to enter once 
during the day,.and that in the early morn- 
ing, therefore, unless she had deliberately dis- 
obeyed this order, she could not be responsible 
for what had occurred. ’ 
Despairing of finding any clue; Judith went 
back to her roam. and, ‘hastily finishing’ her 
letter, pushed it into an envelope, feeling that 
she could write no more that day. 
A comprehensive glance over what she had 
already set down had assured her. that.there 
was nothing she would mind he whole world 
‘knowing ;_ it was the idea that someone had’ 
reason to be interested in what, she wrote, and 
(was unscrupulous enough to ayail him,or her- 
Galt af'the opportunity te gratify.the, curiosity. 


Judith 


other's 
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that disturbed her; the thought of these 
natives creeping about so stealthily, with 
their bare feet, that they could defy detection, 
made her shudder. And yet what mterest 
could one ef the servants have in perusing 
her letters, even if their knowledge ot 
English was sufficient? 

It seemed to her as if they could only be 
the tools, the paid agents, of someone else, 
but, if so, whom? 

Hastily she put on her hat and coat, deter- 
mining to go out and despatch the letter her- 
self; which she did. 

Jt was as she was returning from the post- 
oflice that something occurred, seeming to 
her so very strange that it diverted her mind 
to another matter. ~~ 

Mr. Johnson was riding just before her, and 
as she came up had found some fault with his 
horse gear, and 
of his syce in th 
Hindustani. 

In one month it was impossible he could 
have acquired such command of the language, 
and her former suspicions, that he was only 
acting a part, seemed confirmed. This was 
not bis first visit to India; he had probably, 
in-spite of his being a professed “ globe- 
trotter,” lived in the country some years. 

She kept carefully out of his sight, entering 
the house by a different gate, 
guess.then that he was 


most fluent, if not purest 


self-betrayed. 


CHAPTER XIUIT. 


The afternoon sun was shining into the 
Commissioner’s haidsome drawing-roém, and 
its slanting beams lay in bars across the soft 
cashmere rug and embroidered numdahs that 
covered all the floor 

Tea had been over for some time, and 


Judith stood drawing on her long tan gloves, 
and glancing every now and then impatiently 
towards the verandah, where Winifred and 
Mr. Johnson were talking together, the usual 
hour for their going out being already passed. 

Mr. Sherston occupied the hearth-rug, and 
had the “ Pioneer” in his hand, from which he 
now and then ‘read out extracts about their 
mutual friends; the fact that one had ob- 
tained the new order for Distinguished Ser- 
vice, and another been granted fifteen months’ 
furlough on urgent private affairs, eliciting 
very little remark from his wife, who in- 
terested as she was ordinarily in such matters, 
to-day had no eyes or ears for any but the 
one thing. 

For four years—ever since Charlie Stamer 
had met an accidental death, in fact-—her 
daughter had had no serious wooer, and it 
had almost seemed as though she would be 
destined to end her life an old maid; this 
being a reproach that. would have been felt by 
Mrs. Sherston very keenly. i 

Now that this stigma was likely to be re- 
moved she could not but look upon the inter- 
vener with enthusiastic gratitude, that blinded 
her to any objections which, some years ago, 
she would have been quick enough to dis. 
cover. 

He was rich, and therefore practicable as a 
husband, and if the circumstances of his birth 
and parentage did not, perhaps, admit of a 
very. strong light being thrown upon them, 
at least he was thoroughly English; he was 
not dark, which is the worst of al! abomina- 
tions to anyone who has resided in the East. 

It is, I believe, true that the natives regard 
a mixtuge of race with equal disfavour, and 
for the Eurasians neither ons nor the other 
has a good word to say. 

The wife. of a popular Maharajah, whose 
tastes and habits are essentially Englisn, 
always clings to her native stvle of dress, for 
fear of looking like a half caste, as she says $ 
and certainly the soft rich materials that fall 
in unbroken folds, and the delicate lace that 
falls modestly round her head and shoulders 
after the fashion of the national saree, is emi- 
nently becoming and picturesque. 

Mr. Sherston was a believer in the Viceroy’s 
policy, and a follower in a mild, unostentatious 


was launching out into abuse | 


vad he did not | 





way; but Mrs. Sherston was on this subject 
a strong Conservative, and obstinate in her 
prejudice against every one of colour. To her 
servants she was uniformly just and conside- 
rate, if not indulgent ; to the more prosperous 
class of native she was overbearing to a de- 
gree, and could never be brought to under- 
stand, in spite of her long experience of 
matters and manners Eastern the difference 
that lay between a Rajah, whose ancestry was 
of centuries growth, and the ordinary upstart 
Baboo. 

There is a story told of her with infinite 
relish, how once when she arrived late at some 
outdoor entertainment, and found every 
garden-seat engaged, she marched up to the 
young ruler of a very large and prosperous 


province, and haughtily bade him “jou,” 


which is in Hindustani the imperative mood | 


of the verb “to go.” The matter was smoothed 
over afterwards by the Commissioner, and she 


herself always displayed additional civility to | 
this victim of her prejudices ; but the incident | 


is characteristic of ther feelings on the sub- 
ject--feelings that I may add are unusual to 
anyone in her position. If her danghter's 


case had been ten times more hopeless she | 


would never have allowed her to encourage 

anyone who was not at least “real English.” 
But, in this instance, she was genuinely 

pleased, and knowing what was taking place 


| at that moment felt very anxious as to the 


issue. 

Though Judith had good reason to under- 
stand what was impending, she never dreamed 
that the crisis was just then; it was only 
natural impatience that caused her to look 
now and then in the direction where Wimifred 
se-unaccountably lingered. 

Stretched full length upon the floor, his 
head resting on his two front paws,. Dandy 
waited eagerly, his bright black eyes fixed 
upon the door; and he jumped up barking 
with delight when Mr. Johnson at last entered 
the room, and Winifred followed. 


== 

i Mr, Johnson was not slow to 

it was had kept them out there. 
“TY have won your daughter's consent,” | 

said, addressing himself to the Commissions 

| “She has promised to be my wife so soo, 

| you approve.” 

| Mrs. Sherston expressed her deligh 
the volubility that was customary 
kissing her daughter on both cheeks 


explain What 





Nag 


with 
! ) Der, 
| shaking Mr. Johnson’s hand with effusion Bre: 
| ‘she congratulated him. . 
| Judith, distressed as she was herself aa 
| disappointed, could not but notice the Cop. 
| missioner’s manner, which struck her as yo; 
strange, 
| apparently such close friends. He deljj.. 
| rately turned his back at first under the py. 
| tence of folding up the newspaper and puttin 
| it away; but notwithstanding the Thomentary 
| respite gained he was deadly white stil! whey 
| he faced them, and the answer thirt was ex. 
| pected from him did not come. 
| “We are waiting for your blessing, Sher. 
| ston,” his’ would-be son-in-law reminded him 
with an unpleasant smile 

“T have told you what I thoucht before, Of 
course, J wish you all happiness,” he 
| mered out under this pressure. 
|. “And me, father?” said Winifred, in a 
| tremulous tone. 
“Heaven bless you, child!” he. answered, 
| 
' 


Stam: 


folding her to his breast; while in a muffled 
whisper he added, fervently, “and help you!” 
| Perhaps Mr. Johnson caught the words, low 
| as they were spoken, for his eyes had rather s 
| malicious gleam as he said, with an attempt at 
gaiety— 


| “I think, Sherston, you and J had hettertake — 


| a walk, and leave the ladies to talk it over 

and decide the earliest date for the event. I 

| don’t, suppose we shall quarrel about settle 
| ments or anything of that sort.” 

The Commissioner made some sort of dis- 

| claimer with a sickly smile, as he went to find 

his hat, and Mr. Johnson turned to Judith— 
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— . 
«Miss Holt has not given us her congratula- 
tions yet, nor one good wish!” he reminded 


Mt ho am 1 to congratulate?” disdain- 


i that I leave to you,” with a careless 
shrng of the shoulders, yet waiting perti- 
naciously for her reply. 

“Then I shall certainly congratulate you, 
and wish her——. Well, it is rather difficult 
to know what to wish, her!” \ 

Her manner was even more unmistakable 
than her words, and ‘Mrs. Sherston, who was 
close enough to overhear, turned to her with 
4 surprised rebuke— : 

“My dear Miss Holt, where did you learn 
that vad habit of trying to say sharp things? 
ft is most unfeminine,” she objected, 
sernly, and was on the point of saying more 
wien Mr. Johnson broke in hurriedly— 

“Now, I must beg, Mrs. Sherston, that you 
will nov scold Miss Holt on my account. I 
quite uiderstand and appreciate her devotion 
ty our dear Winifred, and I cannot expect her 
ip think me worthy of her at first. I shail 
hope to win her confidence in time.” 

He spoke in his blandest manner, but an 
intelligent observer might have noticed a 
sinister expression in his dark, deeply-set eyes 
fefore be drooped them, bowing slightly as he 
ieft the room to join Mr. Sherston. 

Mrs. Sherston lingered a moment to ad- 
minister some more sound advice to her 
daughter's intractable companion; then she, 
too, went off to put on her clothes. The two 
vitls were left alone. 

Winifred was standing near the mantel- 
piece, not having moved her position nor 
spoken since her father held her in his arms 
and practically abandoned hher to her fate. 
Though the thought never took any real form 
im mind, and she would have indignantly 
denied it had it been suggested, the feeling 
was nevertheless there that it had been a sort 
of Judas-kiss that he had given Her, that she 
was betrayed and cut off from all hope. 

She started a little nervously” as Judith 
cme up and put her arms about ber, but was 
not actually afraid of anything that might be 
siid in sorrow or reproach, since the worst 
that could happen had already been. 

“How can I congratulate you?” asked 
Judith, wistfully. 

“That is @ mere empty form, and in this 
case I prefer the breaca to the observance !” 
was the quieb answer. 

“You are very determined!” 

“Iam quite resigned, which I daresay will 
wswer the same purpose. Resignation is as 
good as firmness sometimes.” 

‘I wish you would not talk in that hard 
way, frowning slightly, “it is not like you.” 

“Not like the best part of me, perhaps, 
which is all that you have known. At heart 
Ihave always been inclined to bitterness. 
Even when I'do a good action I spoil it by not 
doing it gracefully.” 

Judith stared at her blankly. 

“Vo you call this a good action that you' 
ie Going now?” she asked, and then a sudden 
gh! broke in upon her, and she drew a long 
breath ; 

Pe don’t exactly know what I meant, nor 

“' Teaid. I am rather confused still. Tt is 
tot every day one accepts an offer of mariage. 
When 5 ; 8 
naen you'come back you will find me more 
“nposed, more accustomed to my sense of 
a You and mamma are going for a 
tive, to hear the band, she said—” 

You are coming, too, Winifred? ” 
ws think not. T think I have heard enough 
Ste 
be-einann ian girl, save me from 

Gn) gTatuiations, 

Bight even reluctantly, Judith obeyed her 
dont oUeh, it seemed cruel to leave her 

“in So bitter a mood, yet perhaps it was 


the tr a : ; 
tha st_ kindness, lection must bring 


on 4 more gentle frame of mind, and it was 
© that she should realise what she had 
Core absolutely too late to repair the 


done 





of her temperament to weep and bemoan her 
hard fate, or even to rebel against the sacri- 
fice that had evidently been demanded of her. 
Judith had not as yet sufficient experience of 
the contradictions that abound in even the 
most common characters to realise that the 
weakest are often the most obstinate in carry- 


ing out a preconceived plan though their owa | 


happiness or that of others depends upon their 
giving in. She saw plainly, and had suspected 

efore, that this unwelcome suitor was only 
accepted for the father’s sake ; but she hoped 
that it might be proved to Winifred that in so 
personal a matter her first duty was to her- 
self. 

To think it all out thoroughly was im 
possible with ‘Mrs. Sherston keeping up a 
running fire of questions and remarks on the 
event of the afternoon; she was compelled to 
discuss, with some show of interest, the sur- 
prise which would be certainly felt when the 
engagement was made known. 

When they entered the Club gardens two 
or three acquaintances of Mrs. Sherston’s 
came up, and were told the. news, while 
Judith was left in peace, to consider what she 
could do to redeem her promuse to save th: 
girl in spite of herself. 

She could not stand by and see such a 
sacrifice consummated, and whatever was to 
be done must be done quickly, since she had 


several times distinguished the ommous 
words, “trousseau and bride cake” in the 
whispered, excited confidences that were 


going on beside her. It was evident no time 
would be lost, and she must be expeditious, 
too. 

Someone came up to her side of the car- 
riage, while 2 well-known voice spoke her 
name. ; ‘ 

Smiling and blushing prettily, she allowed 
him to take her hand. 

Compared with the reality of the impending 
disaster, .all mere sentimental doubts and 
troubles seemed fanciful and absurd, and she 











wanted someone to sympathise with her so 
badly. 

Laurence St. Quentin was relieved at her 
complaisance. He had expected to have met 
with a very cool reception after his neglect 
the other night, for he bad seen that she 
was very proud, perhaps a little vain as well, 
and bad not supposed that she would easily 
forgive a slight; while if she upbraided him 
in actual words, or by implication, it would 
have been very difficult’ to plead any excuse, 
or give any reason for his conduct. 

But he was careful not to show bis surprise. 
Knowing she was musical, he thought the 





} band would be a safe subject to introduce ; 


and Judith was quite prepared to agree with 
him that the air that was being played then 
was the prettiest she had ever heard. 

Anything that they had listened to together 
would have sounded sweetly in her ears, and 
the young Lancer was equally willing to be 
pleased. 

(To be continued next week.) 

This- story commenced in No, 2,077. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 





EASY WHEN IT PAYS 
It’s easy to be righteous when the profit comes 
that way 5 


It's easy to hove virtues if the virtues only 


pay ; 
It’s easy to be truthful, to be patient, to be 
kind, 


If in being so we profit o’er the ones who 
trudge behind 

Oh. it’s hard te still be truthful when a little 
lie would pay ; 

Oh, it’s hard to cling to goodness, seeing 
profits slip away, 

And the saints are few in number who go on 
through thick and thin, 

Being righteous when, unnoticed, they might 
make it pay to sin, 








It would 


lave been more natural to one 












Piles and Skin Ailments generally. 


A Wonderful Healer.—For Chilblains and Chapped Hands. 


Sa9r= 


ALVER T's 


CARBOLIC 


OINTMENT 


Combines with the properties of an ordinary Ointment, 
the powerful antiseptic and healing virtues of Carbolic Acid. 





A valuable remedy for Burns, Bruises, Cuts, Scalds, Earache, Throat Colds, 
It allays irritation and stimulates a healthy action of the skin. 


133d. per pot, at Chemists, Grocers, Stores, &c. 


F. C. CALVERT & Co., Manchester. 
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AS GUUD AS A GIRL 


SHORT STORY 

“There!” said Miss Ann Eliza Somers, 
setting the rollmg-pin on tne end, and deitly 
scraping otf the uvugh that had accumulated 
on its sides. “It 1 uo say at, there ain’t bin 
a handsomer batch of doughnuts than that 
set on any pantry sheif in bvuiton this fall; 
leastwise, none that we've seen.” 

“(Cim-me one o’ them,” said a small voice, 
as a dirty littie hand was thrust in at the 
kitchen window, eud a grimy finger pointed 
at the colander piled mgh- with the -brown 
circles, braids and diamuuds, that Miss Ann 
Eliza was contemplatug with so much satis- 
faction. 

“Tand sakes alive!” she cried, and the 
rolling-pin fell to the floor with a bang. 
“Who be you? Git right down from there; 
I shou'dn’t. wonder it you was a steppin’ 
right on my jacminot rosebush.” — ’ 

The hand was withdrawn-so quickly, and 
it had been such a small hand, that Miss 
Somers, from some feeling of compunction, 
cr possibly to gain time, added, “You kin 
go round back.” : 

Now Miss Eliza, all through the morning, 
as she lifted from the boiling fat each dough- 
nut as it attained the required shade of 
brown, had seen visions of herself offering 
her friends who might drop in during the 
day a few of her doughnuts on one of her 
best china plates, and she could almost. hear 
them say, “These are the best I ever did 
eat; they just melt in your mouth,” and 
she could see herself with proud generosity 
complying to their requests for the recipe. 


She knew there would be no snch appre- | 


ciation from a boy—boys had no place in 
Miss Eliza’s catalogue of useful things— 
“nevertheless she selected the last doughnut 
that had been fried, made from odds and 
ends of dough, which had the merit of 
being much larger, if also much inferior in 
quality to the others, and, after depositing 
the colander im ihe pantry, stepped to the 
back door, 

“Well I never did!” she cried, resting 
both hands op her nips and regarding the 
owner of the hand that had so rudely dis- 
turbed her equanimity. 

A queer little figure stood there: The 
boy might have been anywhere from seven 
to ten years old. He was very small, but 
his facegmight have seen a score of years, 
so deep were its lines. lt was framed in 
the rim of a brown derby hat that had, 
probably, once shelterea a more fortunate 
member of society. 

The few articles of clothing, although in 
tatters, were evidently his own, as regarded 
origin as well as possession; while his feet 
were protected by ladies’ shoes of by no 
means Cinderella proportions. 

From: under the bat vim two big. grey 
eyes were fixed upon the doughnut which 
Miss Eliza held in her hand; not long, how- 
ever, for, waiving all ceremony, the boy took 
it quickly from between her fingers and the 
doughnut disappeared in three mouthfuls, 
so much to Miss Eliza’s alarm that she ran 
for a glass of milk, for she often remarked 
that sponge cake and doughnuts, be they 
ever so light, did beat al! for sticking in 
one’s throat, and, for her part, she never 
could eat either without drinking at least 
two cups of tea to get them down. 

The milk followed the doughnut, and 
evidently met with some degree of apprecia- 
tion, for the hard and weary little face 
softened .as it was lifted to’ Miss Eliza’s 
and the boy said : 

“Gim-me sumpin’ ter do.” " 

Miss Somers regarded all boys as her 
natural enemies. Tivine alone for the past 
twenty years since her father, Farmer Somers, 
died, she associated them only with stolen 
fruit and trampled flower-beds, and so de- 


clared +them “imps and. pests,” and; im- 
patient with herself for. relenting toward’ 
one'of the race to this extent, said, sharply : 

“Yes, wash your face.” 

She» closed the door, drove the bolt in 
with a good -deal of force, and went back 
to her task of clearing up. 

‘This done; and having eaten her frugal 
dinner, she. went upstairs and made her 
afternoon toilet. 

Before sicung down to her small mend- 
ing, she thought, of her plants neglected this 
busy day; so, taking the watering pot from 
its hook in the porch, she went out to the 
cistern to fill it, for she always maintained 
that. no plants ever flourished like those 
watered with pure rain_.water. 

This was a day of upsets. There, by the 
side of the cistern, cuddled up in a heap, 
his head pillowed on the butter firkin that 
served for a bucket, lay her small acquaint- 
ance of the morning, fast asleep. 

His face, streaked by his recent amateur 
ablutions, looked so drawn and pinched that 
Miss Somers was startled and took hold of 
his shoulder. 

The boy jumped to his’ feet, ducked under 
her arm, and ran to the other side of the 
cistern. ; 

“J--I washed me face; gim me sumpin 
ter do,” he said, for he felt theré was need 
of propitiating this woman, who, notwith- 
standing her kindness, spoke and locked so 
sternly. 


mean, going to sleep in my yard, right side 
_of the cistern, too; you might a’ fallen in 
and drownded, then there’d been a pretty 
how-de-do.” 

“Me name’s Mugsy, and I come from the 
city; guess I was clean beat. I kin work.” 

“Humph! beat. you may be, but I don’t 
see anything clean about you; as for work, 
I'd like to know what you kin do.” 

“T kin scrub floors, an’ sift ashes, an’—— 

If there was one thing Miss Eliza dis- 
liked to do it was to sift ashe.. She said 
she never got on the south side of the barrel 
but what the wind, blew from the north, 
and if she changed to the north side, the 
wind was bound to shift to the south. 

The idea of a boy being useful, and such 
a specimen as this appeared to be, haunting 
the premises all day, like a disconcerting 
spivit. 

“ There’s a sifter full over on that barrel; 
you kin sift that, if you're so terrible anxious 
and then you go straight home.” 

Miss Eliza went back to her plants, bat 
many a grub had Mugsy to thank that night 
for undisturbed dreams, for Miss Eliza could 
not forget the figure as it looked, asleep by 
the cistern; and when Mugsy appeared at 
the door with the sifter, holding a generous 
supply of rescued bits of coal, she handed 
him a thick slice of bread spread with mo- 
lasses, saying : 

“Ls'pose you're hungry again by this 
time.” 

“JT allers is”;, and, looking up at Miss 
Eliza, with his mouth full he said, “Kin 
I stay here? I ain’t got no place.” 

* You mean you ain't got no folks; 
where'd” Fou sleep last night?” 

“Down de road, under some boards; twuz 
freezin’.” 

Miss Eliza went back to the kitchen and 
left. Mugsy sitting on the steps. 

She drew the table to the centre of the 
room, spread the red cloth, and put two 
plates in place, the last quite forcibly, as she 
said aloud: _ t, 

“Well, tenny rate, he shan’t sleep out 
doors to-night, Jaying up rheumatism enough 
to last his natural life. You-er-Mu-Mugsy 
(setch an onchristian name I never heard), 
come in here.” 

Mugsy came just over the threshold and 





stood staring about while the lamp was 
lighted and the curtains drawn. 


“You needn’t be so scairt; what do you |’ 


nO 
Standing in the Jamp-li Sania’ 
P gat, Miss 
could see where the buttons were one 
the threadbare coat—that it was «ij that shel 
tered Mugsy from the cold. ‘ 
TED gh you got any flannels?” Said Ming 

“Flannels!” said Mugsy, blankly, “4, 
me coat.” = 

“Wo you see that sofy?” said Miss Bin 
pointing to a venerable specimen that stood 
in the corner of the kitchen. “Well, 1 g, 
going to give you a comforter, and vou ps 
sleep : to-night, and in the ing we 
see. 
better w 

“ Yes-em,” 

“You sit down there,” said Miss Elin 
pointing to the chair opposite her own, “ii 
drink this bow! of tea;,then you might 9 
well go to bed.” 4 

Mugsy sat down and not only drank the 
tea, but also ate some bread and one of 
the cherished doughnuts, and then obsgi 
ently lay down on the sofa; as Miss tiie: 
tucked in the comforter, he turned on his 
side and said, drowsily,— 

“Me warm, and ain't hungry.” 

Miss Eliza took off her glasses and wipe 
them, they blurred suddenly. 

“How that kettle does steam,” she sai, 

By the time the few dishes were washed, 

she could tell by che heavy breathing frm 
pew that her new lodger was safe for the 
night. 
She took the lamp and went into the adjoin 
ing room where she slept, and returned with 
a suit of her ewn flannels, which she pro 
ceeded to abbreviate as to the extremities; 
this done, she locked up the hovse and went 
to bed. 

She was up bright and early in the mom- 
ing, but not earlier than Mugsy, for whe 
she opened her door, there he was on the 
hearth, before a freshly-kindled fire. 

“Hello!” he said. 

“Well, I am beat,” said Miss Eliza, anf 
a faint smile might have been seen lurking 
about the corners of her mouth as she filled 
the kettle, but she spoke no word of con 
mendation. Mugsy was 4 boy, and she did 
not know what he might not do next. 

After breakfast Miss Somers brought Ir 
the barn a large basket of dried beans, which 
she gave Mugsy to shell, and carefully locking 
up the rest of the house she left Mugsy » 
the kitchen, charging him on no account # 
go out, and with her basket on her arm she 
started for the village. , 

There at the store she bought a sult of 
J clothes, boots, and a cap 

iss Eliza hurried home and a hsap 

laying a mysterious game with & few 0 
fhe beans he had finished shelling ‘ed 

M "s eves w round with wonder 
Miss F iza pened’ the bundies and dressed 
him in his new clothes. 

“There, you look like somebody now; bt! 
if’ you’d been a girl, I could a made yo 
look better; boy’s clothes are terrible 
pensive.” 

As Mugsy made himself useful sbout ti 
house an during the day, Miss Elim 
thoughts ran somewhat in this fas!uon :— 

“He's sort of ‘handy, and if he'd been 4 
girl, I don’t know buat I might have kept 
him; bat I never could abide boys. I¢ 
have to look about and see what can be dave 
with him.” i a 

Day after day went by. however, ™ be 
effort was made to find other qoartets 
ON a been’ at Miss Eliza’s stout 
weeks, and. the short legs, much rounder Tt 
they were the day he asked for the doug 
at the kitchen window, had saved Miss f 
many steps. a 

One uae. Wiel came across tho yan Gag 
ling @ pail, from which he had yt of 
a. mixture that brought joy to te 


, the d aa st 
He took the’ paft into the kitchen, & 


Pp morning we'll 
ou were @ girl, now, I should kno, 
to-do with you; but a boy!” 
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— 
jag Miss Somers to wash it, but she was 








8 elisa!” no answer. He went to her 
. she was not there; then to the door, 
and jooked about, and at last to the gate 
and down the road, and, there. such a sight 
mot his view that hie eyes seemed te. start 
iy sockets. 
yore read, with lowered head, and 
awing the road, came Mr. Perkins’ bull, old 
Pisio; and before him, fleeing for her life, 
Misanliza. 











a 


Y ran Miss Eliza, his 


Ml What could he do! As if. in answer to 
iH bis jon tho red table cloth, hanging from 
of théeline) flapped across his, face; quick as 
thought he tore it from, its, fastenings, and 
yraming at the ton of his yoice,-~ 
2, “T'me comin’, Misanliza! Hi, you\Plato! 
nl Hi-hi-yah-yah !” is ‘ BI 
is Such a noise diverted the” bull’s attention 
trom the..fleeing figure in _ front, and he 
be tuned. This fiery object writhing and twist- 
of ing about roused al) his fierceness, and with @ 
Ai loud bellow he fairly flew for Mugsy. 
a Afler ronning 2 short. diStance, and the 
bs thad of the bull’s hoofs coming nearer and 
marer, Magsy knew he could never reach 
the gate;oso dropping the table cloth, he 
ed yrsoibled over the stone? wall. just as Plato 
‘ was upon him. Pe oa 
if, He dropped on the other side,, bub some- 
ed, thing else fell too. There, waa faint cry, and 
be then it was v still \gave for the heavy 
whe breathing of the bull as be trampled and tore 
the table cloth into r°bbong... Having vented 
er his wrath on this article, he galloped down the 
rth road and was soon out of sight. 
to Presently. Miss Eliza's: head, appeared above 
and the wall on the opposite ide.of the road. How 
reat quiet it was; the bull had. disappeared, and 
where was Mugsy? In fear and trembling she 
omm- mggined the road and walked quickly towards 
het the bouse. soe 
the She passed the remains of the table cloth. 


Such a pity! The diamond pattern had been 
her pride and joy ; “ but then it might a been 





aud me,’ she thought, and wemt-om. 
king gh the house and barn she went, calling 
filled “Mugey, Mugey,” and hér heart beat faster 
com ad faster, for she did not hear the familiar 
- did “Ime a comin’, Misanli#ayty 
Then it occurred to her that the table cloth 
from had been very near the stone Will, and she ran 
Abich down to.where it lay and ldoked over. 
sheng There lay Mugsy, his ‘eyes closed and 6 
sy is heavy stone on one foot...) i, 
nt te Mus Eliza pulled several of the stones from 
» she the wall so she could step over, and. lifted off 
the heavy one that lay on Mugsy’s foot. 
+ of She caught him im ber arms and kissed him 
ign and again, rubbed his hands and called 
fugsy lus name, 
w ol Magsy opened his eyes and eaid. faintly : 


“T'me comin’.” 


jer 8 _ Miss Eliza. roiled up her apron and put 
essed itunder Mugsy’s head and then hastened back 
to the house, whare she.put two of her best 
+ bat oe re into the wheelbarrow, and re- 
» yon ng to Mug'y, lifted him gently in and 
» taal for the howe, ig ge 
See mache the gate she saw Silas Per- 
of te ing up the road Jeadi is bull by a 
Fiins's ct as attached to a ting a ie ante. 7 
pa veil, I never was co glad to see you, Bile 
need 8 kins. You jist hitch that critter’ yourn 











to that, p le tree, an’ hitch him s , har- 

That feo Peg, and go for-Doctor Wakefield. 

r has mort killed my boy.” 

“Your boy! Well, I swan.” . 

hy my bey; don’t stand there aski 
. questions ; I don’t know but he'll die. 
amet Perkins. meek] wt, every- 

; ad when Miss Eliza 
+ ers laid Mugey. on his sofa in the 

icon, and Made him as reset ate BS pos- 


| Boon she heard Farmer Perkins’ “Whoa 

pt and Doctor Wakefield hurried . 
dl Mugss, what's. the 

We there, rteady now,” said the doctor, as, 











































































ted in. 4 ist known “by “his 
trouble? © Oh, + 





Sttoff the boo “ . 
there's i repos er on bn 


- 
. 
’ 








a slong breath; that’s the boy, again; cnce 
more. 

As Mugsy lost consciousness, Doctor Wake- 
fiekd turned to Miss. Eliza and said : 

“It's. pretty ‘bad, ‘but. there’s only one small 
bone broken, he will be round spry as ever in 
a few weeks.” 

The-doctor stayed until Mugsy began to re 
cover from. the effects of the ether, and then 
Miss Eliza knelt by the side of the sofa and 
said ; 

“How did you come to think of the table 
cloth, Mugsy?” 

He stole one arm around Miss Eliza’s neck 
and said: 

“T knowed yer warnt much on racin’, an’-— 
at’—T liked yer, jusi—like—a girl.” 

One Sunday morning six months after, Miss 
Eliza_ stood at the font in the little village 
church with a_boy about eight years old, whom 
the minister baptised, Joseph Beary Somers. 


Helpful. Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


in 














The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guaromtee of good faith. 


Ivy Leaves.—The strength of a horse 
equivalent to that of five men. 


“ Pwry.”—~You did act. rather hastily, bub 
you can do nothing now but wait patiently. 

“J. C. B."—It if not known when oysters 
were first eaten, but it seems to be certain 
that they have been used as food by all people 
from the most ancient times. 


A Somerset Lassiz.—Etiqnett< 
that a gentleman must always precede @ lady 
up o flight of stairs, and allow her to preceda 
him in going down. ‘This rule is not strictly 
civeved by married or elderly couples. 

Winow.—When a person expresses thank- 
fulness for a kindness in the words “I am 
very much obliged,” the reply should be 
“You are very welcome,” 


Tusat.—-The process of manufactaring 
“ Russian sheet iron,” as it is cailed in trade 
circles, is not‘a secret, but as more than the 
usual amount of space would be required in 
which to describe it, I am compelled te .refer 
you to a book devoted to iron-making. ° 


Sreenex Sex.-—Candace was an Ethiopian 
queen. In the Acts, of the Apostles mention 
is made of Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, 
that is, of Upper Nubia, between the Nile 
and the Athara. Candace was probably ‘nob 
an individual name, but the title of a suc- 
cession of female sovereigns. 


Dutis.—I am utterly unable to give a eatis- 
factory solution of your conundrum “ Why 
does..the one. I admire so much turn from 
me?” Perhaps he is of such a stolid, obtuse 
temperament a8 to be unable to recognise 
the charms of the gentle sex, or looks upon 
some other vision of loveliness. with kinder 
eyes. 4 ' 

Dayid.—Itis.hot at_all likely. that.a parent, 
would require his son, who is working in a 
distant city, to surrender the entire salary 
earned by him, tut he could compel him to 
contribute to his-suppert until the boy had 
reached his majority. Of course, much de- 
‘pends upon the kind of avfather he may hap- 
pen to be. 

Frrp.—The marriage is perfectly legal and 

difference. 


the change of name makes no ». -Bince 


requires 


family 
would 


septal, wad ie 
v , aly 

‘agsumed name. It 
excite’ reunark and cause-unjust-suspicion to 
Taize ‘any .question now ib the. nathe: 


e is known to e 


is | 


| THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER. 





DONT COUCH jz, 
KEATING'S LOZENGES 


EASILY CURE 
THE WORST COUCH. 


One yy relief. An increasing 

sale of over 80 years is a certain 

test of their value. Sold in 134d. 
tins everywhere. 


AKE CARE 
your EYES 


It is impossible to take too much care 

of one's eyes, and those who value 

their eyesight will do well to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth Road, 
London, for a little book ‘‘ How to Pre- 
serve the Fyesight," which tells the story 
of 2 cure for all troubles of the eyes, eye- 
lashes, and eyelids. SINGLETON’S 
EYE OINTMENT has proved its 
virtues during 300 years, and it may 
be obtained of all chemists ard stores 
in ancient pedestal pote for 2/. each, 
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Mitz Maio.—A remedy for itching feet 
from frost-bites is hydrochloric acid, one 
ounce; rain’ water, seven otinces. Wash the 
feet with it two or three times a day,.or wet 
the socks with the preparation until rolieyed. 

Rure.—An excellent remedy for chilblains 
is made by mixing together one fluid ounce 
of reotified oi) of turpentine, fifteen drops of 
sulphuric acid, and two ounces of olive oil. 
This, rubbed gently on the chilblains twice a 
day, is generally very effective. For broken 
chilblains mix together four fluid ounces of 
coliodion, one and ahalf fluid ounces of 
Venetian turpentine, and one fluid ounce of 
eastor oil, and rub gently on the chilblains 


Newsparer Reaver.—I do not agree with 
you. Your objection to convictions on cir- 
cumstantial evidence are not sound. It is 
true that there are instances on record in 
which men have been wrongfully condemned 
and punished on circumstantial evidence 
But, on the dthdr hand, thére have been 
many instances in which the lives of men 
have been.sworn away by the testimony of 
perjured wretches, who pretended to have 

n eyewitnesses of the crimes charged in the 
indictments. And everybody familiar with 
such matters knowe; that it is easicr to pro- 
cure*the testimony of perjured witnesses thar 
it ia to deceive and mislead courts and juries 
with unsound Circumstantial evidence; or, in 
other, words, that it is safer to rely on the 
evidence .of a-series of oceurtences for which 
hthe reason of man can find but one solution, 
‘than upon the oaths of two or three men who 





Your father can ‘have the change of ‘namé' 


‘may possibly have an interest in the convic- 
ticn and death of the prisoner on trial. 


is ot ert Ee eee ek er erin 
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Wuur’s Dartie.—Let your hair remain | 
as it is, and do not ruin it by the use of 
bleaching compounds. They all contain | 
poisonous elements, which, as a natural con- 
sequence, sap the life of the hair and injure 
the scalp. 


Imocen.—It is the lady’s privilege to extend | 
an invitation to her male friends to call on 
her. She is thus saved from being placed | 
in the embarrassing position of either refusing | 
their requests to visit her, or having to enter: | 
tain company for w 
diking. 


Leuicu.—There is a diversity of opinion | 
among physicians. as to thé, use “of calomel or | 
mercury. I would not recommend it, but | 
many physicians claim that its effects, | 


especially upon the liver, are beneficial, and | 


that, properly administered, it is harmless. 
In all cases of sickness it is beiter to be 


‘governed by the advice of a physician in| 
| paint a little.” 


| pretty book-mark in one of the dainty little 


whom you repose confidence. 

Danret.—If you have stated the case 
accurately, the young lady to whom you refer 
has been acting in an unbecomi: ig manner. 


But as your feelings are enlisted in behalf | 1st the book-mark, cut a strip of the rough 


of the young man, and as you have doubt- 
less received all your information as to the 
taatter from him, the probability is that you 
have not done the young lady justice in your 
statement of the case. 


| narrow purple tibbon. 


Sarma.—It stands to reason that a stranger 
4s not the proper person to consult regarding 


| mention is not an inseparable barrier to domes- | 


hich she has ‘no special | ae — Casual acquaintances made in a 


| gift to be presented to a young 


or of Keats or Brow ning or Sir John Lub- 


W.—Pig iron is 60 called because it in | 
incited in iittle bars or pigs as it runs from 
the furnace. 


Rep Rose.—Such a difference in age as you 


' tic happiness. If you and your elderly lover 
are adapted to each other so far as your tastes 
and dispositions are concerned, Qtr would have 
as fair a prospect for wedded bliss as though 
you were as old as he is. 


llroom or dancing-school do not extend | 
| beyond the special occasion on which they | 
are formed. The gentleman would haye no 
right to lift his hat or converse with the lady 
who had on a former occasion honoured him 
by becoming his partner in a dance. 


Exzanor wishes to be told of some simple 
man. “Some- 


she says. “I can 
ive your friend a 





thing I can make myself,” 
You may 


volumes now; so inexpensive in price—say, the 


rock's delightful “Pleasures of Life.” To 
art-paper, six inches Jong and one inch and 
one-half inches wide. Paint-on it a bunch of- 
purple asters or morning-glories ; cut a smal | 
slit in one end, and tie in loops and ends of | 
Or paint crimson car- 
nations, and have ribbon to match, Another 
gift—if the young man belongs to a whist or 


Lexi.—in the ine, ed 
ENA. year E 
fell on March 28° This yo the dui wal 
occurrence will be April 12. 
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WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Mert tor the cure of Irreguianities, 
gud 8 Pomale C ts. They have the approval of the 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The only genuine and 
erols Witte Pane, BY. ers. Boxes, ts. 1% and 98 gi,ola 
Chemists, box conta’us three times the >is, aim 
or 34 stamps, the makers, C. and ¢ G G. KERKSLEY, 9 
Street, Westminster. Sole in the Colon 





the settlement of family troubles. Such mat- 
ters must be arranged by the persons directly | with a fringe-cut of the chamois at the bottom. 
interested. Failing in this, it may be neces- | Paint on one side three cards, or make catds of 
sary to invoke the law to bring about a satis.) white silk; pa‘nt the spots on them, and paste 
factory solution of the difficulty. On this | on the bag. Cut slits in the top, and draw the 
account, I never advise any special course | ribbon through. Just above the fringe draw 
of action or express an opinion as to the | four small rings, with a spot of-each card-suit-| 
merits or demerits of such eases. in the centre. 


SULPHOLINEssc 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. LOTI 0 N 
PEPPERS TONIC 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
Promotes Appetite. 


ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 


bridge club—is a card-bag of chamois leather, 


nh 


To be had of all Phacrkte in ‘isan 
41%.2°9 or #6 or sent anywhere on 
receipt of 15,34 0r55 /*Stamps by, | 
ET. Towse & 02 G6.Long Row. Nornnaian, 
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SHILLING 


“rer % 


18 UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


FROM THE EFFECTS OF 
FROST, COLD WINDS, & HARD WATER, 
IT REMOVES AND PREVEN? 
Roughness, Redness, & Chaps, 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN 


SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 
AT ALL SEASONS. 
If used after Dancing, or visiting heated aparwnent 
it will be found DELAGHTFULLY COOLING AND 
REFRF SHING. 


Bottles, 64., Is,, and 2s; 64., of &! all Chemists, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham 
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J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


I8 THE GRHAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS a8 
CHARM, one dose generally atc 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calout Caleutta, states :—‘‘ Two doses COMPLET 
CURED ME OF DIARRHG@A.” a 


COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D?. dé. COLLIS BROWNE'S | CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine which 
assuages PAIN OF EVE affords a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


| ROWNE' HLORODYN ~—-Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Di. of SOLIS 8 Br 5 ,, GHLO Court th r.J. OOLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the INV aN Ror SHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliverately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 


eworn to.—See The Times, July 13th, 1864. PORTANT CAUTION. ——————— 
the TRUE PALLIA- 
Bole Denstee te T. DAVENPORT, 35, Great Rusedil » street, Lond my 
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PALPITATION, HYSTERIB 
[™: M 
Be careful to obearve TRADE MARK’ Of ail Chemists ih, 20, ast 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE mpidly ous stor 
—-The IMMENSE caus a ‘ 
this REMEDY has given rise to 
DR 4 POLUR CROUNES OR ORY NE rns HACHE, RHBUMATISM. reek ls 
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